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permits  u  ill  be  issued  starting  June  1 
and  for  the  important  role  that  hunters 
will  play  in  gathering  data  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  order  that  a  permanent 
teal  season  wil  be  assured,  readers  should 
carefully  study  the  article,  "September  Blue 
Wings"  which  appears  in  this  issue.  Cover 
drawing   by  Joseph  Barrett. 
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EDITORIAL 


Summer  generally  means  that  school  is  out. 
For  the  youngsters  it  generally  means  vaca- 
tion trips,  swimming  trips,  fishing  and  hav- 
ing a  relaxed  three  months  with  plenty  of  time 
to  enjoy  favorite  sports.  Days  are  long  and  there's 
lots  to  do.  School  books  are  forgotten  and  recrea- 
tion is  the  order  of  the  day. 

For  slightly  older  young  people,  the  summer 
months  provide  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
conservation  workshops.  Throughout  the  state, 
there  are  4-H  clubs,  FFA  groups,  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts  and  groups  sponsored  by  Kiwanis 
Clubs,  Rotary  Clubs,  business  and  civic  groups 
planning  on  outdoor  recreation  workshops. 

This  summer  will  mark  the  greatest  activity 
ever  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission's  wildlife  instructors.  They  are  sched- 
uled to  set  up  exhibits,  show  movies,  conduct 
work  shops,  and  lecture  to  countless  thousands  of 
young  persons  in  all  parts  of  Louisiana. 

Youngsters  should  be  the  concern  of  all  adults 
during  the  next  few  months.  This  is  the  time  of 
the  year,  with  proper  encouragement,  for  them 
to  gain  conservation  wisdom  and  knowledge  that 
will  serve  them  well  in  the  years  ahead. 

Young  people,  with  time  on  their  hands,  need 
the  inspiration  and  encouragement  of  adults,  but 
they  should  not  use  the  lack  of  it  as  an  excuse 
for  not  trying  to  learn  more  about  Louisiana's 
wildlife,  fisheries  and  related  natural  resources. 

Those  to  whom  natural  resources  belong  should 
never  shy  from  the  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing that  will  help  them  be  better  stewards  of 
those  wildlife  resources  which  can  mean  so 
much  to  them  now  and  for  years  to  come.  All 
persons  can  claim  ownership,  so  the  outdoors  with 
all  its  varied  creatures  is  everyone's  house  to 
keep. 

More  and  more,  conservation  education  is  being 
worked  into  the  classrooms  through  activities  of 
the  Commission's  wildlife  lecturers.  Programs 
being  presented  are  well  received  and  the  demand 
for  them  during  the  school  year  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. 

Certainly,  conservation  education  is  such  that 
it  cannot  consume  all  the  hours  and  minutes  that 
are  set  aside  for  learning.  But  it  should  receive 
a  fair  allotment  of  that  time  and,  because  of  the 
growing  interest  in  conservation  education,  these 
workshops  can  be  carried  out  during  the  summer 
months  when  there  is  more  time  available. 


That  this  interest  is  present  is  clearly  re- 
vealed in  the  numerous  requests  for  services  of 
Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion highly-trained  lec- 
turers during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Basically,  the  conser- 
vation workshops  will 
teach  the  nature  and 
growing  importance  of 
the  state's  natural  re- 
sources and  point  up  the 
need  for  wise  manage- 
ment and  utilization  of 
those  resources. 

Acceleration  of  this 
long-needed  summer 


J.  D.  HAIR,  JR. 

Director 


work  is  the  direct  result  of  the  work  which  the 
wildlife  lecturers  have  been  doing  in  the  schools, 
with  resulting  benefits  clearly  seen  in  the  requests 
for  summer  workshops. 

It  was  determined  that  the  schools  must  lay  the 
groundwork  for  proper  feelings,  appreciations, 
and  attitudes  toward  state  and  national  resources. 
This  can,  and  is  being  done,  through  conservation 
education. 

This  is  done  now  by  teaching  the  scientific  na- 
ture of  each  of  these  resources ;  showing  how  each 
individual  depends  upon  his  natural  environment ; 
and  developing  the  know-how  to  actively  practice 
conservation. 

Many  of  us  realize  and  admit  the  seriousness  of 
this  conservation  business.  But,  too  many  take  too 
lightly  the  very  small  world  we  have  reserved  for 
dependent  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  to  stress  to  the  youth 
of  the  state  the  importance  of  conservation  by 
letting  them  have  facts  that  will  cause  them  to 
be  serious  when  they  discuss  the  future  of  our 
renewable,  and  non-renewable,  wildlife  resources. 

In  the  schools,  and  in  the  summer  workshops 
all  over  the  state,  the  youth  of  Louisiana  is  being 
told  in  language  they  understand  the  value  of 
wildlife  resources. 

The  Commission  has  a  very  wide-spread  sum- 
mer program  ready  to  go  into  action.  Much  can 
be  done  outside  the  schools  by  parents  and  groups 
whose  activities  directly  or  indirectly  involve 
the  outdoors.  We  hope  they  will  take  interest  in 
and  back  the  summer  workshop  program.  * 
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BOBCAT  HUNTING 


Growing  Sport 

McFADDEN    DUFFY 

Photographs  by  the  Author 


Bobcat  hunting  in  Louisiana  is  a  fast- 
growing  sport.  About  the  only  thing  that 
keeps  cat  hunting  from  exploding  into  a 
year  around,  widespread  recreational  pursuit  is 
the  limited  number  of  true  cat  hounds — dogs  that 
are  highly  trained  for  a  particular  task  and  can- 
not be  swayed  from  that  skill  by  the  scent  of  deer 
or  any  other  animal.  This  takes  a  bit  of  doing 
and  that  is  why  fine  cat  hounds  are  difficult  to 
come  by. 

True,  bobcats  are  bagged  by  hunters  and  farm- 
ers. Others  are  trapped.  There  is  always  the 
chance  that  a  hunter  may  spot  a  bobcat  and 
bag  it.  Farmers  may  keep  vigil  for  countless 
hours  and  eventually  bag  a  bobcat.  Bobcat  trap- 
ping in  Louisiana  is  negligible.  Less  than  500  are 
taken  annually  by  commercial  trappers  and  in 
recent  years  even  fewer  than  that  number  show 
up  in  fur  statistics. 

The  hunter  who  bags  one  by  chance  when  out 
hunting  some  other  form  of  game  considers  it  a 
rare  event  and  rightfully  so,  for  the  bobcat  is 
fundamentally  nocturnal  in  its  feeding  habits. 
The  fact  that  it  travels  considerable  distances  at 


The  bobcat  is  one  of  the  least  appreciated  and  most 
underhunted  game  animals  in  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  United  States.  Bobcats  are  relatively 
small  bundles  of  high-explosive  wrapped  in  spotted 
fur.  They  weigh  an  average  of  from  18  to  30  pounds 
but  are  able  to  lick  four  times  their  weight  in  bold 
hounds.  A  bobcat  has  the  disposition  of  a  buzz  saw, 
the  stealth  of  a  shadow,  and  the  stamina  and  en- 
durance to  run  ahead  of  hounds  for  hours  if  neces- 
sary. 

night  is  beneficial  to  bobcat  hunters  because 
the  cat  leaves  a  long  trail  that  cat  hounds  have 
little  difficulty  in  picking  up. 

So,  for  the  most  part  in  Louisiana  there  are 
plenty  of  bobcats  for  hunters  who  are  lucky 
enough    to    have   cat   hounds.    The   emphasis    is 


Unless  a  dog  is  completely  deerproof,  he  is  worse  than  useless  in  cold-trailing  a  bobcat.  H.  B.  Fairchild  and 
his  son  W.  B.  are  shown  removing  the  Fairchild  cat  hounds  from  a  trailer  to  tether  them  out  for  the  night 
in  preparation  for  the  morning  hunt.  He  has  nine  highly  trained  cat  hounds  which  will  hunt  only  bobcats. 
Naturally,  he  laughs  off  offers  to  buy  any  of  his  hounds.  They  are  probably  the  finest  cat  hounds  in  Lou- 
isiana. 
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placed  on  the  hounds  for  a  very  logical  reason. 
Hunting  with  hounds  presents  one  major  problem 
which  makes  the  difference  between  a  cat  hunt 
and  a  wildlife  Merry-Go-Round. 

The  bobcat  shares  his  natural  habitat  with 
deer,  raccoons,  opposums  and  other  game.  In  the 
woods  and  briar  patches,  cat  hounds  must  cold- 
trail  the  cat  in  areas  laced  with  deer  tracks  and 
other  tracks.  It  is  a  harsh  test  for  any  but  the 
best-trained  and  most  experienced  dogs.  Unless  a 
dog  is  completely  deerproof ,  he  is  worse  than  use- 
less in  cold-trailing  a  bobcat. 

That  requirement  may  go  far  in  explaining 
why  bobcat  hunting  has  not  thus  far  achieved  the 
popularity  it  deserves,  for  genuinely  deerproof 
hounds  that  will  stay  on  a  cat's  track  even  when 
a  whitetail  jumps  up  under  their  noses  are  few 
and  far  between.  Without  good  dogs,  cat  hunting 
is  a  lost  cause  almost  any  place  bobcats  are 
plentiful  enough  to  make  hunting  them  worth- 
while. 

There  is  another  method  of  hunting  them  which 
may  appeal  to  the  vocal  hunter  and  that  is  by  use 
of  a  predator  call.  Too  much  stock  should  not  be 
placed  in  this  manner.  Often,  according  to  expert 
callers,  bobcats  come  within  shooting  range  with- 
out showing  themselves,  wise  up,  and  then  sneak 
off.  It's  their  sly,  sinister  manner,  as  they  stalk 
what  they  think  is  a  mained  rabbit,  that  makes 
this  type  of  hunting  especially  challenging;  but 
it  is  only  for  the  expert  callers  and  there  are  few 
of  them  around. 

Thus  the  business  of  bobcat  hunting  gets  back 
to  the  man  who  has  highly-trained  cat  hounds, 
horses,  four-wheel  drive  vehicles,  and  plenty  of 
stamina.  If  the  uninitiated  hunter  ever  gets  the 


Waiting  for  the  cat  hounds  to  strike  a  hot  trail  is 
part  of  the  sport  of  bobcat  hunting.  On  this  hunt, 
the  hounds  had  been  brought  to  a  likely  spot  by 
trailer  and  our  hunting  party  was  riding  in  four- 
wheel-drivers.  This  would  allow  us  to  follow  the 
hounds  when  they  opened  up.  If  the  trails  gave  way 
to  close  woods,  it  would  mean  that  the  hunters  would 
walk,  stumble  and  run  after  the  hounds  while  they 
chased  the  bobcat. 

opportunity  to  team  up  with  a  party  equipped 
with  real  cat  hounds,  he  should  take  advantage 
of  it.  Hunting  bobcats  opens  a  new  frontier  in 
sport ! 

The  cats  of  the  world  are  numerous  in  species 
and  markings,  ranging  from  the  Ocelot  which  is 
found  in  the  Southwestern  United  States  and 
through  Central  and  South  America,  to  the  Afri- 
can wild  cat.  There  are  several  races  of  the  latter 
and  they  are  found  from  Egypt  southward  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  believed  that  these  ex- 
cellent hunters  may  be  the  ancient  ancestors  of 


Fairchild  believes  that  cat 
hunting  is  most  satisfac- 
tory when  the  hunters  use 
horses  to  follow  the  trail- 
ing hounds.  Hunting  from 
four-wheel  drive  vehicles 
can  be  productive  but 
when  it  comes  to  jumping 
logs  and  bucking  briar 
patches,  Fairchild  likes  a 
spirited  mount  under  him 
and  likes  to  stay  close  to 
the  trailing  hounds. 
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what  we  know  today  as  domesticated  tabby  cats. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  cats  found  in 
different  places  of  the  world.  All  hold  a  strange 
fascination  for  the  hunter  and  those  who  do  not 
hunt.  With  those  cats,  too,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation. 

In  North  America  we  have  the  Canadian  lynx, 
which  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  Canadian  and 
is  found  in  the  northern  United  States ;  the  bobcat 
which  ranges  into  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  liter- 
ally calls  all  of  the  states  home;  and  the  cougar 
which  is  also  called  puma,  mountain  lion  and 
panther,  but  is  one  and  the  same.  There  are  also 
reports  of  jaguarundi  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and 
possibly  in  Louisiana. 

While  it  is  possible  that  a  half-dozen  or  more 
cougars  still  survive  in  Louisiana's  densest  woods, 
there  are  few  valid  records.  The  jaguarundi  may 
be  present  in  limited  numbers,  but  this  has  not 
been  substantiated. 

It  narrows  down  to  the  fact  that  Louisiana  has 
plenty  of  bobcats  and  the  bobcat  is  the  basis  for 
this  article. 

Probably  one  of  the  least  appreciated  and  most 
underhunted  game  animals  in  Louisiana,  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States,  is  a  relatively  small 
bundle  of  high-explosive  wrapped  in  spotted  fur, 
weighing  an  average  of  18  to  30  pounds  but  able 
to  lick  three  or  four  times  its  weight  in  bold 
hounds.  It  has  the  disposition  of  a  buzz  saw,  the 
stealth  of  a  shadow,  and  the  stamina  and  endur- 
ance to  run  ahead  of  hounds  for  hours  if  neces- 
sary. 

One  of  Louisiana's  most  regular  bobcat  hunters 
is  H.  B.  "Cotton"  Fairchild.  He  laughs  off  as- 
tounding offers  to  buy  any  of  his  nine  cat  hounds 
and  one  needs  only  to  hunt  with  him  to  realize 
why.  Those  hounds  are  strictly  cat  hounds  and 
the  hot  scent  of  deer  roused  from  their  beds,  or 
welling  up  from  their  tracks,  doesn't  interest 
Cotton's  cat  hounds.  The  nostrils  of  those  dogs 
are  filled  with  cat  scent  and  they  stay  on  the 
right  trail  no  matter  what  tricks  the  wily  bobcat 
might  pull.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  cat  family  are  adept  at  eluding  hunt- 


End  of  the  chase  for  one  bobcat.  W.  B.  Fairchild 
holds  the  dead  cat  while  Morris  L.  Daughty,  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  a  member  of  the  party  looks  on.  The 
bobcat  was  finally  brought  to  bay  in  a  dense  thicket. 
This  photograph  shows  the  rugged  terrain  in  which 
the  bobcat  made  its  last  stand. 


ers  and  larger  predators  which  may  be  seeking 
them. 

This  writer  now  has  cat  fever  because  cat 
hunting  gets  into  a  man's  blood  as  readily  as  it 
gets  into  the  blood  of  those  specially  trained 
hounds. 

Our  first  hunt  for  bobcats  was  made  this  past 
fall  with  "Cotton"  Fairchild,  Banks  Cason,  Hal 
S.  Philips  and  Fairchild's  son  W.  B.,  better  known 
as  Willy  B.  We  hunted  slightly  north  of  U.S. 
Hwy.  190  just  east  of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 


Young  W.  B.  Fairchild  is 
as  ardent  a  hunter  as  his 
father.  Here  he  is  shown 
moving  the  cat  hounds  to 
a  second  location  where  he 
feels  certain  they  will  be 
able  to  strike  a  fresh  trail. 
Once  they  find  fresh  scent, 
the  woods  come  alive  with 
the  bugling  of  trailing 
hounds. 
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We  arrived  at  the  camp  late  one  afternoon  just 
in  time  for  dinner.  This  consisted  of  stewed 
squirrels  in  rich  brown  gravy,  with  rice,  hot  bis- 
cuits and  honey,  and  a  green  tossed  salad  that 
Philips  whipped  up.  The  salad  would  have  put 
some  of  New  Orleans'  French  restaurants  to 
shame. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  persons  at  the 
camp,  including  fathers  and  sons.  They  planned 
hunting  squirrels  but  our  group  was  dead  set 
on  cat  hunting. 

Whereas  "Cotton"  will  hunt  from  a  four-wheel 
drive  vehicle  if  he  has  to,  he  feels  the  best  way 
to  stay  with  the  hounds  is  on  horseback.  He 
had  two  horse  trailers  attached  to  pick-up  trucks 
that  had  followed  us  from  Manchac  Plantation 
near  Sunshine,  La.,  where  Fairchild  runs  a  big 
spread  of  cattle. 

We  were  up  about  4  a.m.  and  after  a  quick  camp 
breakfast  of  steaming  grits,  eggs,  bacon,  and  lots 
of  piping  hot  coffee  and  biscuits  dripping  with 
honey,  the  horses  were  saddled  and  loaded  into 
the  trailers.  There  were  only  three  horses  so 
Banks  Cason  and  I  agreed  to  follow  the  hunters 
as  best  we  could  in  one  of  the  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles,  after  we  reached  the  place  where  we 
were  going  to  turn  the  hounds  loose. 

In  less  than  10  minutes  we  reached  a  curve 
in  one  of  the  dirt  roads  that  laced  the  huge 
forested  area.  It  was  a  spot  where  "Cotton"  had 
jumped  a  big  bobcat  only  a  week  before  and  he 
was  determined  to  get  it. 

His  nine  cat  hounds  were  turned  loose.  They 
started  working  the  area,  running  with  their 
heads  down  and  noses  close  to  the  ground,  cast- 
ing for  scent.  Meanwhile,  the  saddled  horses 
were  backed  down  out  of  the  trailers.  We  un- 
hooked the  trailer  from  the  vehicle  we  planned 
to  use,  parking  it  on  the  road  by  the  truck  which 
had  carried  the  cat  hounds  and  trailered  one  of 
the  three  horses. 

There  was  cat  scent  about  because  the  dogs 
kept  coming  back  to  the  curve  in  the  road.  It 
was  daylight  then  and  we  could  see  patches  of 
rabbit  fur  where  a  bobcat  had  made  a  kill  on  the 
road  and  feasted.  But  that  kill  was  an  old  one 
and  the  trail  was  cold. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  cats  cover  a  lot  of  ter- 
ritory in  their  nocturnal  search  for  food  and  one 
general  characteristic  seems  to  be  to  return  to 
the  general  area  where  the  hunting  was  good. 
The  dogs  kept  ranging  out  from  that  spot.  Off 
in  some  dense  undergrowth  they  picked  up  a  warm 
trail.  Deep-throated  baying  signalled  they  had 
found  a  warm  trail. 

"Cotton,"  Willy  B.  and  Hal  quickly  swung  into 
the  saddle  and  took  off  after  the  hounds.  Banks 
and  I  climbed  into  the  vehicle  and  shifted  into 
low  gear,  heading  for  the  place  where  it  sounded 
as  though  the  hounds  were  headed. 

At  intervals  we  stopped  and  cut  the  motor, 
getting  out  to  listen  for  the  hounds.  We  followed 
the  sound,  knowing  that  the  three  horsemen  would 
be  right  behind  the  hounds. 

For  five  hours,  that  bobcat  led  the  hounds  on 


Atchafalaya  bobcat,  taken  not  far  from  the  junction 
of  U.S.  Hwy.  190  and  the  Atchafalaya  River,  is  dis- 
played by  members  of  the  group  who  made  the  hunt. 
Pictured  from  left  are  Hal  S.  Philips,  W.  B.  Fair- 
child,  Banks  Cason,  and  H.  B.  Fairchild.  While  not 
a  particularly  large  bobcat,  it  led  the  hunters  on  a 
wild  chase  that  lasted  almost  five  hours. 


a  rugged  chase.  It  was  equally  as  rugged  for  the 
men  on  horseback.  They  broke  through  dense 
undercover,  dodged  Hurricane  Hilda-tumbled 
limbs  and  branches,  leaped  briar  patches  and  kept 
in  hot  pursuit. 

The  hounds  treed  the  cat  once  but  it  leaped 
upon  the  leading  dog  and  after  a  fast  and  furious 
cat  and  dog  fight  that  left  two  hounds  more  re- 
spective of  cats  but  none  the  less  game,  the  bob- 
cat bolted  and  the  race  continued.  The  last  part 
of  the  chase  lasted  an  hour.  The  cat  was  finally 
cornered  in  a  hollow  log  and  the  end  of  the 
fight  came.  Another  bobcat  had  met  with  the 
mastery  of  trained  hounds  handled  by  dedicated 
hunters. 

The  bobcat,  or  wildcat,  gets  its  name  from  a 
short,  stubby  tail  which  appears  to  be  bobbed. 
Its  soft,  brownish  fur  is  spotted  with  dark  brown 
on  the  back  and  sides  and  lined  with  dark  brown 
on  the  head.  The  short  pointed  ears  are  noticeably 
marked  with  gray. 

Bobcats  are  seldom  seen  during  daylight  hours. 
There  are  exceptions  to  that  rule  but  most  of  the 
bobcat's  hunting  and  other  activities  take  place 
at  night.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the  bobcat 
does  not  spend  its  life  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
It  is  known  to  travel  distances  up  to  20  miles  in 
one  night.  They  are  shy  and  will  not  attack  hu- 
mans unless  cornered  or  severely  injured. 

Bobcats  are  outlawed  because  they  are  sly,  soft- 
footed  predators.  Checks  made  by  biologists  re- 
veal that  bobcats  feed  upon  rabbits,  turkeys, 
deer,  poultry,  livestock,  birdlife  including  some 
game  birds,  and  smaller  forms  of  animal  life. 

When  a  cat  kills,  the  remnants  of  the  kill  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  all  other  predators 
in  Louisiana  by  its  habit  of  covering  the  remains 
with   sticks,   twigs   and   leaves.    Because   of  the 
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This  photograph  shows  the  pack  of  cat  hounds  growl- 
ing and  snarling  at  the  dead  bobcat  they  had  chased 
down.  The  stamina  of  cat  hounds  is  important.  After 
trailing  and  finally  catching  up  with  the  fast  bob- 
cat, the  hounds  were  in  good  condition  to  go  after  a 
second  one. 

bobcat's  preference  for  fresh  food,  it  seldom  re- 
visits a  kill  after  the  meat  has  begun  to  spoil. 

A  little  later  in  the  fall  we  made  another  cat 
hunt  with  Fairchild  and  this  time  we  were  hunt- 
ing in  the  general  Angola  area  with  friends  from 
Mississippi.    On   this   particular   hunt,    "Cotton" 


H.  B.  Fairchild,  right,  is  shown  with  his  son  W.  B. 
holding  three  fine  bobcats  that  were  taken  in  less 
than  five  hours  of  hunting.  The  bobcat  in  the  center 
went  over  22  pounds. 


had  not  brought  the  horses,  something  which  he 
later  regretted.  We  loaded  the  cat  hounds  into 
a  trailer  cage  and  the  group  headed  out  to  a  likely 
spot  in  several  four-wheelers. 

In  this  type  of  hunting,  the  folks  follow  the 
cat  hounds  as  well  as  they  can  in  the  vehicles. 
When  the  dirt  lanes  which  were  opened  by  bull- 
dozers give  out,  hunters  take  to  walking.  On  the 
first  morning  we  had  two  big  cats  in  slightly  over 
two  hours.  One  was  about  20  pounds  and  the 
other  was  a  couple  of  pounds  lighter. 

The  next  morning,  the  third  bobcat  proved  to 
be  what  we  called  Big  Tom.  It  was  more  cunning 
than  any  cat  we'd  chased.  It  took  to  a  shallow 
lake  when  it  heard  the  dogs  coming  and  confused 
them  for  about  a  half  hour.  But  Fairchild's  cat 
hounds  don't  give  up.  For  a  few  minutes  we 
thought  that  the  hounds  had  made  a  mistake  and 
were  back-tracking.  Those  hounds  picked  up  the 
cat's  new,  fresh  tracks  and  the  chase  was  on. 
The  cat  kept  trotting  so  there  was  considerable 
distance  between  it  and  the  dogs. 

The  bobcat  used  every  trick  in  the  cat  book, 
going  through  the  water  routine  at  another 
sloughlike  lake,  but  again  the  hounds  soon  were 
on  the  right  track. 

The  cat  finally  made  a  big  mistake.  It  settled 
down  to  rest  for  a  minute  or  two  and  left  heavy 
scent.  When  the  hounds  started  it  moving  again 
they  also  found  the  place  where  it  had  rested. 
Heady  with  hot  scent,  they  put  on  a  burst  of 
speed  and  brought  it  to  bay.  At  22  pounds,  it 
made  the  end  of  a  perfect  hunting  trip. 

Classified  as  a  predator  and  available  for  hunt- 
ing year  around  in  Louisiana,  the  bobcat  is  not 
rated  as  great  a  predator  in  the  state  as  the  wolf. 
This  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  persons 
but  the  10th  Biennial  Report  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  contains  a 
summary  of  the  Predator  Control  Section  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Division.  It  reads  in  part: 

"The  wolf  continues  to  be  the  most  troublesome 
wild  predator  and  geese  which  are  used  by  farm- 
ers to  control  grass  in  cotton  fields  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  favorite  foods  for  wolves. 

"No  accurate  assessment  can  be  made  of  all 
the  foods  utilized  by  wolves,  bobcats,  foxes  and 
wild  dogs  except  by  examination  of  droppings 
and  stomachs  which  is  being  conducted  by  a  re- 
search group  at  Louisiana  State  University  at 
this  time. 

The  report,  covering  the  years  1962  and  1963, 
shows  that  the  predator  control  section  took  174 
wolves  in  1962,  compared  with  119  bobcats.  In 
1963,  the  catch  was  162  wolves  compared  to  62 
bobcats. 

Thus,  from  a  predator  standpoint,  the  bobcat 
does  less  damage  than  wolves  or  wild  dogs  and 
will  provide  sporting  pleasure  for  years  to  come. 

The  business  of  cat  hunting  is  limited  only  to 
the  number  of  true  cat  hounds  available.  The  next 
few  years  should  find  more  persons  engaged  in 
training  hounds  for  this  special  task  and  a  slowly 
but  steadily  increasing  sport.  * 
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New  Officers 


Turkey  Season  Results 


NORMS  APPOINTED 
NEW  COMMISSIONER 


Flanking  Hobson  Norris  of  West  Monroe  is  John 
Edwin  Kyle,  Jr.,  left,  recently  named  Chairman  of 
the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  and  H.  B. 
"Cotton"  Fairchild,  new  Vice-Chairman. 

The  outright  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land 
for  future  outdoor  recreation  needs  in  Lou- 
isiana is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Hobson 
Norris,  Sr.,  West  Monroe  businessman  and  sports- 
man, and  new  member  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  Mr.  Norris  attended  his  first 
meeting  in  March.  He  replaced  former  chairman 
Ray  Whatley,  whose  term  had  expired. 

The  new  commissioner  has  a  keen  interest  in 
the  wildlife  resources  of  the  state  and  has  fished 
and  hunted  all  his  life.  He  is  presently  serving  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  and  has  been  active  in  the  Ouachita 
unit  of  the  federation  for  many  years.  Governor 
John  J.  McKeithen  appointed  Mr.  Norris  to  the 
Commission. 

NEW  OFFICERS 

Succeeding  Mr.  Whatley  as  chairman  of  the 
commission  is  John  Edwin  Kyle,  Jr.,  of  Berwick, 
Mr.  Kyle  formerly  was  vice-chairman.  H.  B. 
"Cotton"  Fairchild  of  Sunshine  was  named  vice- 
chairman.  * 


GEORGIA  PACIFIC 
TURKEY  SEASON 

CLIFF  WILLIAMS 


IN  SPITE  OP  bad  weather  approximately  1200 
hunters  took  to  the  woods  on  April  3-4  and 
bagged  26  gobblers  during  the  two  half  day 
hunts  on  the  42,000  acre  Georgia  Pacific  Wild- 
life Management  Area.  Located  northwest  of 
Bastrop,  in  northeastern  Louisiana,  this  game 
management  area  is  the  second  one  opened  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
for  turkey  hunting. 

Top  honors  among  the  successful  hunters  were 
shared  by  adults  and  youngsters  alike.  The  largest 
bird,  21  pounds,  was  killed  by  H.  E.  Moore,  Jr. 
of  Rayville,  while  several  young  hunters  from 
Morehouse  and  Ouachita  Parishes  bagged  turkeys 
in  the  15-16  pound  class.  Among  them  were  Rusty 
Cook,  Scotty  Townsend  and  Steve  Thompson. 
Rusty,  only  10  years  old  and  with  the  assistance 
of  his  dad,  killed  a  bird  that  tipped  the  scales 
at  16  pounds  and  sported  a  9  inch  beard. 

Information  compiled  by  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission's Fish  and  Game  Division  showed  that 
one  out  of  every  45  hunters  was  successful  in 
bagging  a  bird.  Only  eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
kill  were  birds  of  the  year  while  the  adult  ratio 
reached  a  high  of  92  per  cent.  The  average  physi- 
cal data  for  the  wild  turkeys  checked  are  as  fol- 
lows: weight  17.7  pounds,  beard  length  9.7  inches 
and  wingspread  58.1  inches. 

This  limited  hunting  season,  the  first  for  the 
Georgia  Pacific  tract,  was  not  only  successful  but 
verified  several  known  facts  relating  to  wild 
turkey  hunting. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  an  increased  in- 
terest in  the  sport  of  turkey  hunting  during  the 
past  few  years.  The  number  of  hunters  who  will 
take  to  the  woods  to  try  their  luck  at  bagging  one 
of  Louisiana's  "prestige"  game  trophies  is  steadily 
increasing.  Second,  a  check  station  survey  by 
personnel  of  the  Commission's  Enforcement  and 
Fish  and  Game  Divisions  indicated  the  sportsmen 
who  participated  in  the  turkey  hunts  include  all 
age  groups,  from  the  experienced  to  the  non- 
experienced,  and  from  residents  as  well  as  non- 
residents from  bordering  states.  Third,  hunting 
pressure  during  a  "gobblers  only"  season  has 
had  little  effect  on  existing  wild  turkey  popula- 
tions. The  Georgia  Pacific  Wildlife  Management 
Area  thus  far  has  provided  wild  birds  for  re- 
stocking as  well  as  for  hunting.  Its  role  in  the 
future  will  be  just  as  important.  The  expansion  of 
the  existing  live  trapping  and  transplanting  pro- 
gram will  provide  additional  recreational  areas 
in  the  future  as  well  as  relieve  hunting  pressure 
and  hunter  competition  in  presently  available 
hunting  areas.  * 
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Natural  streams,  unchanged  by  man's  drainage  projects  offer  the  finest  in  scenic  beauty,  excellent  fishing, 
boating,  water  skiing  and  other  opportunities  for  outdoor  recreation.  This  is  a  typical  scene  on  one  of  Lou- 
isiana's countless  thousands  of  bayous  and  streams.  River  and  stream  management  programs  should  be 
geared  to  preserve  this  natural  beauty. 

River  And  Stream  Management 

LLOYD  POSEY 


The  esthetic  value  of  a  stream,  while  dif- 
ficult to  assess  in  monetary  terms,  is  prob- 
ably its  greatest  asset.  Louisiana  has  many 
rivers  and  streams  within  its  boundaries.  Those 
unspoiled  by  man  have  a  wild  and  natural  beauty 
that  defies  description. 

With  few  exceptions,  a  river  or  stream  is 
most  valuable  when  preserved  in  its  natural  state. 
Aside  from  the  esthetic  value,  streams  and  rivers 
afford  a  unique  study  in  ecology.  It  is  here  that 
we  find  fish  and  animal  life  that  cannot  be  stud- 
ied elsewhere.  Only  in  certain  streams  in  the 
Florida  Parishes,  for  example,  may  one  find  the 
rock  bass.  This  fish  along  with  many  others  has 
specific  habitat  requirements  that  are  not  easily 
met.  When  man  intrudes,  the  delicate  balance  is 
upset  and  the  less  adaptable  species  disappear. 
Protection  is  obviously  a  pre-requisite  to  stream 
management.  Little  can  be  done  toward  manag- 
ing fish  populations  in  a  drainage  canal.  This 
might  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  negative  approach 
in  this  day  of  rapidly  expanding  scientific  knowl- 
edge but  protection  is  of  utmost  importance  and 
demands  most  of  our  efforts. 

It  could  be  said  that  stream  management  is  not 


a  highly  developed  science,  but  before  becoming 
overly  critical  let  us  examine  some  of  the  rea- 
sons for  lack  of  progress  in  this  field. 

Certainly  lack  of  knowledge  and  techniques  has 
been  a  problem  in  stream  management.  We  are 
understandably  hesitant  to  experiment  with  a  re- 
source that  might  be  h-replaceable.  Much  has  been 
written  and  many  theories  are  advanced  on  this 
subject.  With  the  exception  of  northern  trout 
streams,  little  in  the  way  of  positive  management 
has  been  accomplished. 

The  popularity  of  natural  lakes  and  impound- 
ments, with  the  more  productive  fishing  found 
there,  has  demanded  the  greatest  attention  of 
our  fishery  biologists.  Impoundments  have  now 
multiplied  to  the  point  that  we  have  enough, 
planned  or  in  existence,  to  furnish  more  recrea- 
tional opportunity  of  this  type  than  is  presently 
needed,  provided  we  are  allowed  to  manage  them 
properly.  Our  natural  river  and  stream  habitat 
is  rapidly  disappearing. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  factor  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  stream  habitat  is  the  pro- 
gram of  flood  control  and  drainage  sponsored  by 
various  branches  of  government.  Under  the  guise 
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of  reducing  periodic  flooding  they  have  created  a 
series  of  muddy  ditches  where  clear,  productive 
streams  onced  flowed.  Some  of  the  streams  so  mis- 
treated have  never  overflowed,  others  have  not 
been  out  of  their  banks  since  the  1927  flood. 
The  practicality  of  some  of  these  expensive  proj- 
ects may  be  questioned  where  the  need  is  not 
clearly  demonstrated. 

The  effect  of  dredging,  channelization,  clearing 
and  snagging  is  disastrous  as  related  to  fish, 
wildlife  and  water  tables.  Once  a  stream  has  been 
thus  altered  fish  practically  disappear.  The  water 
that  once  meandered  slowly  through  scenic  for- 
ests is  accelerated  on  its  trip  to  the  Gulf.  Shortly 
after  a  rain,  the  water  levels  become  so  low  in 
these  canals  that  few  fish  can  survive.  Damage 
to  fish  food  organisms  and  spawning  areas  is 
incalculable.  A  situation  bordering  on  a  biological 
desert  is  the  end  result. 

Another  source  of  stream  destruction  is  pollu- 
tion in  its  many  forms.  Industrial  wastes,  raw 
sewage,  pesticides  and  other  pollutants  take  a 
tremendous  toll  annually.  Great  advances  in  pol- 
lution control  have  been  made  on  the  national  and 
state  level  in  recent  years,  but  it  continues  to  be 
a  problem  of  magnitude.  Increasing  industriali- 
zation, while  welcomed,  must  be  kept  under  sur- 
veillance to  prevent  any  further  damage. 

Siltation  and  turbidity  resulting  from  poor  soil 
management  practices  or  improper  logging  meth- 
ods is  a  problem  in  some  areas.  This  destroys 
spawning  areas  and  reduces  production  of  food 
organisms.  Gravel  dredging  operations  have  re- 
sulted in  destroying  stream  habitat  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  and  increasing  the  silt  load 
downstream. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  presently  being  done 
to  protect  and  manage  our  stream  resources.  We 
know  that  some  drainage  or  flood  control  activ- 
ities are  justified.  When  it  has  been  determined 
that  a  project  is  necessary,  steps  can  be  taken  to 
minimize  fish  and  wildlife  losses.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  of  1958  has  been  in- 
strumental in  bringing  closer  cooperation  among 
agencies  concerned  with  flood  control  and  those 
managing  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  Through 
this  act,  fish  and  wildlife  are  recognized  to  be  of 
great  value  to  the  public  and  every  effort  is  re- 
quired to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  drain- 
age and  flood  control  projects.  It  requires  the 
review  of  any  new  project  by  state  and  federal 
wildlife  agencies,  which  may  file  a  report  recom- 
mending changes  or  deletion  of  part  of  the  work 
planned.  Cut-off  stream  channels  may  be  plugged 
to  form  lakes  and  land  may  be  acquired  for  game 
management  areas  through  provisions  of  this  act. 

On  occasion  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  has  found  it  necessary  to  ac- 
tively oppose  proposed  alteration  to  our  streams. 
On  September  22,  1964,  a  strongly  worded  reso- 
lution opposing  alterations  to  Tensas  River  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission.  Other  groups,  such 
as  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  Federation  actively 
participate  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  our 
streams. 

We    are    fortunate    in    having    an    aggressive 


This  photograph  shows  what  happens  to  a  stream 
after  man  has  turned  it  into  a  muddy  ditch,  straight- 
ening its  lazy  curves  and  fringing  it  with  an  un- 
sightly levee  made  from  the  spoil  gained  in  deepening 
it.  Filled  with  silt  and  mud  during  rainy  periods,  it 
offers  nothing  for  fisheries  reproduction  and  has 
little  appeal  for  people  seeking  outdoor  recreation. 

Stream  Control  Commission  which  keeps  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  our  waters.  They  are  charged  with 
prevention,  regulation  and  enforcement.  Waste 
disposal  inspectors  and  biologists  take  periodic 
samples  throughout  the  state  to  determine  water 
quality.  They  recommend  proper  methods  of  dis- 
posal, gather  information  concerning  violations 
and  if  necessary,  secure  an  injunction  against  an 
uncooperative  industry. 

Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  interest  and 
controversy  surrounding  the  widespread  use  of 
potentially  dangerous  agricultural  pesticides. 
Many  in  common  use  are  extremely  deadly  to  fish 
and  other  aquatic  life.  Massive  fish  kills  have 
resulted  from  improper  use  of  these  chemicals. 
Public  awareness  of  the  danger,  stimulated  by 
the  late  Rachel  Carsons'  book,  Silent  Spring, 
has  brought  about  efforts  toward  restricting  the 
use  of  the  more  deadly  pesticides.  It  has  added 
impetus  to  the  search  for  biological  controls  and 
safe,  specific  insecticides  that  can  be  used  against 
a  specific  pest  without  harming  other  animal  life. 

There  are  some  management  tools  other  than 
regulation  of  the  fishery  and  habitat  protection 
that  are  frequently  used  to  improve  fishing.  Some 
streams  become  so  low  during  dry  periods  that 
they  are  reduced  to  pools  or  holes.  This  situation 
may  be  natural  or  it  may  be  indirectly  caused  by 
lowered  water  tables  associated  with  drainage. 
At  any  rate  it  is  often  advisable  to  install  a  series 
of  weirs  or  low  sill  dams  to  maintain  a  minimum 
elevation  during  dry  periods.  These  dams  are  so 
constructed  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  flood 
water  discharge  rates.  Maintaining  minimum 
levels  benefits  the  fisherman  as  well  as  the  fish. 
It  often  allows  travel  by  boat  where  wading  or 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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26th  Wildlife  Federation 


The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  celebrated  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  service  to  both  sportsmen  and  conservation  in  general 
during  its  26th  annual  convention  in  Baton  Rouge  March 
19,  20  and  21.  Upper  left  hand  photo  shows  officers  of  the 
federation  for  the  year  ahead.  From  left  to  right :  Ralph  Kling. 
re-elected  treasurer;  Wyatt  Jackson,  elected  second  vice  presi- 
dent; Sam  Frisby,  re-elected  president;  Clyde  D.  Smith,  elected 
first  vice  president ;  and  Arthur  Darnsteadt,  secretary.  District 
vice  presidents  are  shown  in  the  photo  next  to  the  officers. 
Lower  left,  one  of  the  many  family  groups  studying  the  exhibit 
erected  in  the  convention  hotel  lobby  by  wildlife  lecturers  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  Right  of 
the  lobby  exhibit  picture  is  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  commission  director 
who  delivered  the  kevnote  address. 
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Convention  in  Baton  Rouge 


Upper  left  photo  shows  Louisiana  Outdoors  Writers  Associa- 
tion meeting  during  the  convention.  Upper  right  hand  are 
new  officers  of  the  LOWA:  John  Blanchard,  vice-president; 
Mike  Cook,  president;  and  Paul  Kalman,  secretary-treasurer. 
Below  and  left  is  the  archery  committee  in  session.  At  lower 
right  is  the  committee  on  law  enforcement  in  session.  From 
left  are  Chief  Julius  Book,  Federation  vice  president  Clyde 
D.  Smith  and  Rudolph  Duville. 
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wildlife  management  and  — 


ENFORCEMENT 


EVEN  though  game  and  boating  law  arrests 
by  agents  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  topped  last  year's  by  a 
mere  60  cases  for  the  first  quarter,  agents  had 
a  lively  time.  There  was  a  bloodhound  chase  after 
one  game  agent  was  shot  in  the  leg,  another  game 
agent  was  bitten  by  a  six-foot  alligator,  a  man  was 
caught  putting  out  68  illegal  nets  in  a  one-mile 
stretch  of  the  Ouachita  River  and  another  caught 
with  100  illegally  taken  catfish,  otherwise,  things 
were  quiet — Man. 

At  Varnado  it  took  two  men  with  a  tire  tool 
to  free  wild  life  agent  Lavert  Strahan  from  the 
dentures  of  a  six  and  one-half  foot  alligator. 

Strahan  was  hospitalized  with  severe  cuts  on  a 
thumb  and  a  finger  after  being  bested  by  the 
alligator.  It  all  happened  after  Strahan,  Captain 
Leroy  Seals  and  Willie  J.  Thomas  had  captured 
the  saurian  and  evicted  it  from  the  mill  pond  of 
the  Crown-Zellerbach  papermill  at  Bogalusa  and 
hauled  it  to  Varnado  to  be  released.  Strahan  un- 
tied the  animal's  mouth  and  was  reaching  for  the 
rope  around  the  "gator's"  neck  when  the  angry 
reptile  snapped  at  him,  catching  his  left  thumb 
and  index  finger. 

The  alligator  held  on  with  a  bulldog  grip,  and 
the  other  two  men  worked  for  five  minutes  before 
prying  its  jaws  open  with  a  tire  iron  to  free 
Strahan.  The  game  agent  wisely  stayed  quiet,  in 
spite  of  the  pain,  until  he  was  freed.  Strahan 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  His  thumb  and  finger 
were  cut  badly.  Seals  later  returned  to  the  alli- 
gator, untied  it  from  a  tree  and  released  it. 

Near  Kentwood  Captain  Jesse  "Mack"  Sanders 
was  shot  after  dark  after  he  attempted  to  arrest 
a  hunter  for  headlighting  rabbits.  Admitted  to 
Pike's  Clinic,  Sanders  was  reported  as  painfully, 


District  supervisors  are  shown  grading  employees 
of  the  Enforcement  Division  on  standard  rating  re- 
ports required  by  the  State  Department  of  Civil 
Service.  Ratings  are  given  on  quality  and  quantity 
of  work,  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  and  depend- 
ability. Left  to  right,  around  the  table,  are  supervi- 
sors; Frank  Trocchiano,  Jim  Parker,  Charles  Ven- 
trella,  Earl  Nugent,  Leroy  Seal,  J.  L.  DeBlieux, 
Harvey  Christian,  William  Gillespie,  Jr.,  Lesma  He- 
bert  and  Vincent  Purpera.  Standing  are  Chief  of 
Enforcement  Julius  Book,  left,  and  Agent  A.  L. 
Prechac,  Jr.  Not  seen  in  the  picture  are  supervisors 
E.  L.  Stanfield  and  James  F.  Ellis. 

but  not  seriously,  injured  when  birdshot  splat- 
tered both  legs. 

Later  deputies  tracked  Hollis  Ellzey,  39  year-old 
negro,  with  the  aid  of  bloodhounds,  and  arrested 
him  and  charged  him  with  attempted  murder, 
aggravated  battery,  resisting  arrest,  and  spot- 
lighting rabbits. 

Officials  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission predict  that  numbers  of  arrests  will  be  on 


Illegal  Fishing  nets  are 
displayed  by  Frank  Swayze 
(left),  game  agent  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  and 
L.  E.  Arrant,  Ouachita 
Parish  agent,  after  the 
nets  were  removed  from 
the  Ouachita  River.  Agents 
W.  M.  Meeks  and  John  C. 
Bowen  of  Union  Parish 
assisted  in  locating  and 
removing  the  nets  from 
the  Ouachita.  All  total, 
the  agents  grabbed  38  nets 
and  traps.  The  nets  will 
be  destroyed. 

I  Photo  by  John  Foreman) 


the  increase  as  the  public  takes  to  the  waters  and 
fields  for  recreation  this  summer  season. 

The  reason  for  this  is  quite  obvious.  There  will 
be  more  people  seeking  outdoors  recreation ;  hence 
more  violations.  However,  according  to  Chief 
Julius  Book  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Division,  the 
other  reason  for  the  expected  increase  in  arrests 
lies  in  the  fact  that  better  trained  agents  are  now 
in  the  field  with  the  best,  fastest  and  most  ef- 
ficient equipment  ever.  This  latter  is  a  good 
reason  for  the  expected  increase,  he  said. 

Records  showed  749  arrests  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1964  as  against  809  for  1965,  or  a  gain  of  60 
arrests.  Outstanding  types  of  cases,  for  both  pe- 
riods were  for  angling  with  no  license,  unregis- 
tered boat,  operating  a  boat  with  no  life  preserv- 
ers, hunting  at  night  and  hunting  without  a 
license. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  causes  made  in  the  first 
quarter  was  that  of  the  apprehension  of  a  whole- 
sale fish  dealer  who  was  charged  with  buying  for 
resale,  1,030  pounds  of  undersize  catfish.  The 
dealer  was  caught  at  DesAllemands  with  the  fish 
in  his  truck. 

An  arrest  of  this  type  is  not  only  unusual  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  haul  but  is  unique  in  that 
it  shows  that  the  man  who  gave  the  tip-off 
was  among  the  growing  class  of  legitimate  fisher- 
men who  want  the  freshwater  fishing  business 
operated  on  a  legitimate  basis  and  want  a  fair 
shake  for  all,  Book  pointed  out.  After  making  the 
arrest  and  confiscating  the  fish,  Wildlife  Agents 
Cullen  Landry,  Irwin  Dares  and  Ray  Montet 
turned  the  fish  over  to  charitable  institutions. 

Another  conspicuous  arrest  for  the  period  came 
when  Captain  Frank  Swayze  of  Monroe,  John 
C.  Bowen,  from  Union  Parish  and  L.  B.  Arrant 
and  M.  W.  Meeks,  two  Ouachita  Parish  agents, 
arrested  a  violator  from  West  Monroe  for  taking 
and  possessing  game  fish  and  illegal  nets. 

The  illegal  nets  and  wire  traps  were  removed 
from  the  Ouachita  River,  between  the  Monroe 
and  Caldwell  Parish  line ;  some  200  pounds  of 
game  fish  (bass)  were  turned  back  from  the  38 
traps  and  nets  which  were  seized. 

During  the  last  quarter  district  supervisors 
busied  themselves  with  the  yearly  grading  of  all 
employees  for  quality  of  work,  quantity  of  work, 
and  adaptability. 

Meanwhile  the  Motorboat  Safety  Patrol  has 
increased  its  activities  in  checking  all  motorboats 
operated  by  motors  of  more  than  10  horsepower 
for  registration  papers  and  proper  safety  devices 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

This  special  detail  of  20  men,  equipped  with 
trucks,  two-way  radios,  motors,  boats  and  trailers, 
besides  being  charged  with  routine  duties,  is 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  any  motorboat 
operator  and/or  water  skiers  for  intoxication 
or  operation  of  a  craft  in  a  manner  that  is  hazard- 
ous to  the  life  and  property  of  others. 

Another  duty  of  the  Patrol,  not  exactly  on  the 
books,  is  rescue  work.  During  the  past  five  years 
that  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  patrol  has  been 
effective  in  the  saving  of  many  lives.  The  patrol 
is  now  out  in  full  force,  Chief  Book  says.  * 


Wildlife  enforcement  agents  Ray  Montet,  left,  and 
Cullen  Landry  with  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  under- 
sized illegal  catfish  which  were  on  their  way  to 
market  and  were  seized  at  Des  Allemands.  Not  in 
the  picture  is  agent  Irwin  Dares,  who  also  partic- 
ipated in  the  arrest. 


TURKEY  RELEASE 
AT  FORT  POLK 

Approximately  one-third  of  Fort  Polk's  wild 
turkey  population  was  released  Jan.  8th. 
These  birds  were  given  to  the  post  almost 
four  months  ago  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission.  The  commission  felt  that 
twelve  of  the  31  birds  were  mature  enough  to 
be  "put  on  their  own"   (6  to  8  months). 

The  birds  have  been  fed  and  kept  in  pens  by  the 
commission  since  they  were  presented  to  the  post. 
Although  a  large  natural  kill  rate,  due  to  preda- 
tors, is  expected  in  the  first  year,  a  few  of  the 
birds  should  live  and  the  area  will  again  have 
wild  turkeys. 

It  is  expected  that  the  wild  birds  will  soon  ad- 
just to  the  ways  of  the  woods  and  reproduce.  A 
wild  turkey  season  of  the  future  is  the  goal  of 
the  project,  a  goal  that  will  greatly  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Fort  Polk  Game  Manage- 
ment Area.  * 


Wildlife  Short 

There  are  those  in  Louisiana  whose  livelihood 
depends  in  a  great  part  upon  the  annual  harvest 
of  furbearing  animals.  Popular  belief  is  that  the 
state's  trappers  have  decreased  steadily  in  num- 
bers as  new  economic  opportunities  lured  them 
away  because  of  sometimes  unstable  financial 
stability  in  the  trapping  industry. 
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Letters...  \\ 

Questions... 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear   Editor:  Vinton 

I  have  just  read  the  article 
"Tensas  River  Threatened"  in  the 
LOUISIANA  CONSERVATION- 
IST magazine  I  borrowed  from  a 
neighbor.  I'd  like  to  state  my  views 
about  it;  or  at  least  some. 

I  am  a  native  of  Franklin  Par- 
ish and  was  there  when  Big  Creek 
was  dredged  from  above  Mang- 
ham  to  Liddieville  where  it  emp- 
ties into  Boeuf  River.  That  sure 
hurt  commercial  and  sport  fish- 
ing. And  when  the  timber  was  cut 
away  from  the  banks  of  Bayou 
Macon  and  it  was  dredged,  both 
hunting  and  fishing  was  hurt. 
I'm  afraid  the  same  thing  will 
happen  to  Tensas. 

I  fished  and  hunted  Tensas 
River  from  Richland  Parish 
through  Tensas  Parish  and  it  is 
still  some  of  the  finest  fishing  and 
hunting  in  Northeast  Louisiana. 
Being  a  fishing  and  hunting 
family  we  feel  that  to  go  through 
with  such  a  program  would  hurt 
both  fishing  and  hunting. 

We've  been  residents  of  Cal- 
casieu Parish  now  for  nearly  four 
years  and  still  make  the  long 
drive  to  fish  Lower  Fool's  River 
off  Tensas  River  and  other  lakes 
nearby.  We've  sent  many  people 
from  this  area  over  there  to  fish 
and  they  really  look  forward  to 
week-ends  and  vacations  spent 
along  the  Tensas  River  and  lakes 
nearby. 

Believe  me,  the  best  fishing  and 
hunting  is  found  in  this  area. 
We've  tried  lakes  and  rivers  all 
over  the  state  and  still  return. 

If  there's  any  way  an  individual 
can  help  prevent  the  Tensas  River 
to  be  hurt  by  drainage  programs 
I'll  do  what  I  can  to  help. 

And  by  the  way  since  I  do  not 
get  the  Conservationist  magazine, 
will  you  please  consider  me  on 
your  mailing  list. 

GEORGE  C.  SKINNER 


Dear  Editor:  Eunice 

Here  is  a  picture  of  8  rabbits 
and  2  mallards  and  8  snipe  I  killed 
on  a  hunt  made  by  my  grand- 
father, my  brother  and  I,  on  the 
28  of  December.  It  was  part  of 
the  18  rabbits  we  bagged  by 
Thornwell.  All  the  dogs  in  this 
picture  are  registered  except  the 
one  in  the  back,  but  she  won't  let 
a  registered  dog  put  anything  on 
her  back. 

I  like  your  magazine  very  much 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  would  use  this  pic- 
ture in  your  next  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST. ROBIN  ROY 


point  buck  killed  by  him  in  Ver- 
non Parish  this  past  season.  Mike 
is  one  of  four  sons  of  Clifford 
McDaniel,  all  are  good  hunters  and 
enjoy  your  magazine  very  much. 
Please  print  in  your  next  magazine 
for  us. 

The  dog  who  is  so  happy  about 
it  all  is  "Bill  Dooley". 

CLIFFORD    McDANIEL 


Dear  Editor:  Elizabeth 

Enclosed  you  will  find  photo  of 

Michael  McDaniel  with  head  of  5- 


Dear  Editor:  West  Monroe 

Enclosed  is  a  snapshot.  Top,  left 
to  right,  Benny  Walker,  Burk 
Moreland;  bottom  left  to  right, 
myself,  Dave  Iverson,  and  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction  a  trophy  buck 
killed  by  Dave,  field  dressing  205 
pounds.  Both  Burk  and  Dave  are 
members  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  who  came  here  from  Texas 
to  hunt  with  Benny  and  I  the  first 
two  days  of  season.  They  both 
killed  a  nice  trophy  buck  on 
Chicago  Mills  in  Tensas  Parish. 
BOBBY  T.  WALKER 
Dear  Editor :  Natchitoches 

Enclosed  is  a  brief  review  of  the 
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outstanding  sportsman*s  directory 
which  will  be  out,  officially,  Feb- 
ruary 15th.  The  book  is  now  on 
sale  at  Albercrombie  and  Fitch, 
New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. As  two  former  staff  writers 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist 
represent  Louisiana  in  this  guide 
book  I  felt  you  would  be  especially 
interested.  I  shall  appreciate  any 
space  vou  can  give  the  review. 

MARY  LAND 
The  Sportsman's  Handbook,  edited 
by  Houston  Branch  (Sportsman's 
Handbook,  Inc.  Cambridge,  Mass.  50U 
pp,  fully  illustrated,  8"  x  10"  size, 
$10.00)  fills  the  acute  need  of  every 
type  of  sportsman  to  know  ivhere  to 
go,  when  to  go,  what  facilities  for 
food,  fun,  drink,  housing  and  trans- 
portation. A  literal  galaxy  of  top 
flight  sports  writers  were  selected  to 
write  the  authentic  travel  data  for 
this  handsome  volumn.  Intersperced 
in  the  directory  are  articles  by  such 
notables  as  Herbert  Hoover,  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  John  Steinbeck, 
Earle  Stanley  Gardner,  Bing  Crosby 
and  others.  The  reader  may  wander 
with  a  fly  rod  from  Argentina  waters 
to  Austria  with  skis.  Louisiana  is 
represented  by  two  fishing  areas  of 
Tallulah  and  Bastrop — both  presently 
extremely  fruitful.  The  lakes  of 
Saline,  Clear  and  Black  near  Natchi- 
toches are  covered  in  two  pages  by 
Mary  Land.  An  article,  specially  writ- 
ten for  the  publication,  by  Mary  Land 
is  titled  "Hooked  For  Snook"  and 
takes  the  snook  angler  from  the  Gulf 
waters  of  Florida  to  The  Mexican 
Pacific.  In  the  ever  changing  sports 
picture  the  sportsman  7nust  have  cur- 
rent, correct  information.   This  is  it. 


Dear  Editor:  Sicily  Island 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  of  my  13 
year  old  son  with  his  first  buck, 
an  eight  point,  killed  December 
30th,  with  a  .280  Rem  auto. 

Please  return  the  picture  to  me. 
If  you  can  use  it  in  your  magazine, 
fine. 

Best  regards.       J.  C.  GILBERT 


course  held  by  The  Louisiana 
State  University  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Program  Course  IV,  of 
two  of  your  Agents. 

On  your  left  is  George  Lobrano, 
Agent  2,  of  Alto  and  on  the  right 
is  Holmes  Brunson,  Agent  1,  of 
Mangham. 

We  are  very  proud  of  these  two 
agents,  and  would  like  for  you  to 
place  this  picture  in  your  maga- 
zine  entitled  "Conservationist" 
showing  that  they  had  completed 
a  course  on  their  own  time  and 
for  the  benefit  of  your  department 
as  well  as  ours. 

EARL  E.  HILL 


Looking  on  in  the  center  is  Ricky 
Gresham;  all  three  of  these  boys 
are  from  Jena.  Please  publish  this 
in  one  of  your  upcoming  Conser- 
vationists. Please  send  a  subscrip- 
tion to  me. 

MEREDITH  POOLE 
Dear  Editor:  Farmerville 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  picture 
of  myself  and  the  deer  I  killed  on 
the  first  day  of  the  season  in  the 
Union  Parish  Management  Area. 
The  deer  was  eight  point  and  field 
dressed  150  pounds  and  was  two 
years  old.  The  season  was  open 
for  five  days  or  first  one  hundred 
deer  and  the  days  were  all  used 
killing  a  total  of  76  deer.  I  pre- 
sented Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen 
with  a  package  of  round  steak  as 
a  means  of  good  public  relations 
to  our  wildlife  program.  Mrs.  Bob 
Stewart,  Rt.  Two  Farmerville 
mounted  the  head  for  me. 

JAMES  P.  SMITH 


Dear   Editor:  Olla 

This  is  a  picture  of  Dale  Willis 
and  Meredith  Poole's  limit  of  mal- 
lards and  canvasbacks  taken  in 
Catahoula  Lake,  off  Big  Point. 
The  hunting  for  mallards  and 
sprigs    was    excellent    this    year. 

Dear  Editor: 


Baton  Rouge 


Dear  Editor:  Rayville 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  taken 

upon    graduation    of    a    15    week 


Please  publish  the  enclosed  article  in  the  next  issue  of  the  "Conser- 
vationist." It  will  be  published  in  the  Livingston  Parish  paper,  but  we 
would  like  it  to  appear  in  the  "Conservationist"  so  that  all  of  the  people 
of  the  state  can  read  it. 

Thank  You.  JOE  SIDNEY  SCIVICQUE 

A  SUCCESSFUL  PROJECT 

Six  years  ago  a  group  of  sportsmen  from  Livingston  Parish  decided  to  re- 
stock a  small  section  of  the  parish  with  deer.  These  men  found  out  about  the 
enormous  number  of  deer  in  Madison  Parish  and  decided  to  transport  some 
to  Livingston   Parish. 

The  area  selected  to  be  restocked  was  a  small  part  of  Livingston  and  East 
Baton  Rouge  Parishes  along  the  Amite  River  from  Denham  Springs  to  Port 
Vincent.  However,  after  trapping  and  transporting  a  sufficient  number  of 
deer  to  this  area,  these  man  then  distributed  deer  in  various  parts  of  Livingston 
Parish 

This  past  deer  hunting  season,  the  first  restocked  area  was  opened  for  a 
five-day  hunting  season.  Approximately  seventy-four  deer  were  killed.  Every- 
one thinks  this  was  great. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  all  of  the  many  people  who  have 
helped  to  make  this  a  successful  project.  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Rudolph  Easterly 
and  Mr.  Alton  Holden,  both  now  deceased,  for  their  great  help  in  getting  us 
started.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  Wild  Life  Board  members  for  issuing  me 
a  permit  to  transfer  deer  from  Madison  to  Livingston  Parish.  I  want  to  thank 
Mr.  L.  D.  Young  for  the  cooperation  and  encouragement  he  gave  us.  I  want 
every  sportsman  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  thank  the  good  people  of  Madison 
Parish  for  permitting  us  to  trap  on  their  land.  I  want  to  thank  the  game 
wardens  of  that  parish  for  their  help.  There  is  no  man  who  helped  me  trap 
deer  who  will  ever  forget  Mr.  Jessie  Laird,  a  game  warden  of  Madison  Parish, 
and  all  of  the  good  deeds  he  has  done  for  us. 

Now,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  my  people  in  Livingston  and  East  Baton  Rouge 
Parishes.  The  men  who  helped  me  trap,  the  men  who  contributed  money  for 
this  project,  the  land  owners  and  people  protecting  the  deer  at  home  and  all 
of  the  many,  many  people  who  have  helped  in  any  way.  During  the  five-day 
hunting  season  the  law  enforcement  officers  did  a  wonderful  job  and  certainly 
are  to  be  commended  for  it. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  people  and  the  law  enforcement  officers  to  see  to  it 
that  these  deer  are  protected  and  never  permitted  to  be  eliminated  again. 

As  for  me,  the  wonderful  people  I  have  met  in  North  Louisiana  and  my 
own  good  people  from  home  with  whom  I  worked  has  made  this  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  experiences  of  my  life. 
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These  waterfowl,  beginning  their  migration  southward  from  nesting  grounds  in  southern  Alberta,  were  reared 
on  Ducks  Unlimited  impoundments.  DU  is  the  only  non-profit  organization  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
which  is  engaged  in  producing  additional  waterfowl  through  improved  nesting  habitat. 


Ducks  Unlimited  Meets  In  Louisiana 


ON  April  1,  2,  and  3,  New  Orleans  was  host 
city  to  Ducks  Unlimited's  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees, State  Chairmen  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  DU 
(Canada).  It  proved  to  be  the  best  attended 
national  meeting  of  the  international  organization 
that  is  doing  so  much  to  create  and  maintain 
suitable  nesting  habitat  in  Canada  for  waterfowl. 
The  Ducks  Unlimited  record  shows  clearly  that 
the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  have  played  a  major 


During  the  28th  annual 
Board  of  Trustees  meeting  in 
New  Orleans  April  1-2,  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  pre- 
sented $50,000  to  Ducks 
Unlimited  as  an  advance 
payment  of  approximately 
$65,000  for  the  year  1964-65. 
Shown  from  left  are:  John  E. 
Kyle,  chairman  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission;  A.  C.  Glassell, 
former  president  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  and  a  Louisiana 
Trustee;  Charles  S.  Reily, 
Louisiana  State  Chairman 
for  D.U.;  J.  D.  Hair,  Jr.,  com- 
mission director;  and  Henrv 
G.  Schmidt,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
new  president  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited who  was  elected  in 
New  Orleans  during  the 
meeting. 


role  in  the  establishment  of  permanent  duck- 
producing  areas  in  western  Canada. 

As  early  as  1947,  substantial  contributions  have 
been  made  to  perpetuate  the  sport  of  duck  hunt- 
ing. They  have  been  derived  at  a  state  level  in 
the  dedication  of  25  cents  out  of  the  cost  of  each 
hunting  license  to  assist  Ducks  Unlimited  in 
creating  and  maintaining  "duck  factories"  in 
Canada. 

Support  by  Louisiana  hunters  has  resulted  in 
establishment  of  the  Louisiana  project,  the  Glas- 
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sell-Rice  Lake  and  the  Mac-Louisiana   (Glassell) 
projects. 

The  Louisiana  Lakes  development  is  in  southern 
Alberta  and  the  Mac  unit  is  in  southern  Manitoba. 
The  two  Louisiana  State  units  are  in  Saskatche- 
wan, as  are  Lake  Orleans  and  Rice  Lake. 

Ducks  Unlimited  waterfowl  developments 
named  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  City  of 
New  Orleans,  and  for  A.  C.  Glassell,  represent 
several  thousand  acres  of  prime  waterfowl  habi- 
tat. 

The  Louisiana  State  development  is  approxi- 
mately 1,184  acres.  Louisiana  Lakes  comprise 
approximately  2,940  acres. 

There  are  about  45  water  bodies  involved  in 
this  permanent  and  impressive  chain  of  duck- 
producing  areas  made  possible  by  Louisiana  con- 
tributions to  the  work  of  Ducks  Unlimited. 

Famed  Louisiana  Lakes,  one  of  the  great  duck 
producers,  has  14  lakes  which  range  in  size  from 
40  acres  to  700  acres.  The  Louisiana  State  chain 
has  two  lakes  ranging  from  1,079  acres  to  105 
acres.  Lake  Orleans,  a  group  of  22  potholes,  is 
658  acres,  the  Mac  is  447  acres  and  Rice  Lake 
about  359  acres. 

The  first  real  recognition  of  Louisiana  sports- 
men by  Ducks  Unlimited  came  in  1942  when  Rice 
Lake  was  named  for  A.  C.  Glassell.  This  highly 
productive  area,  noted  for  heavy  waterfowl  con- 
centrations, was  a  shallow  lake  of  approximately 
2,500  acres.  It  normally  went  dry  by  mid-summer. 
Ducks  Unlimited  built  a  dam  at  the  south  end 
of  the  basin  and  stabilized  water  level  over  about 
359  acres. 

This  stabilized  portion  meant  safety  for  water- 
fowl and  created  a  haven  to  which  ducks  could 
retreat  when  the  non-stabilized  portions  dried 
up.  Losses  of  ducklings  had  been  termed  "tre- 
mendous" in  the  years  before  development  of  the 
area  by  Ducks  Unlimited. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  New  Orleans  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Monteleon  Hotel  was  presentation 
of  a  check  by  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 
The  $50,000  check  to  Ducks  Unlimited  repre- 
sented an  advance  payment  for  the  year  1964- 
65,  based  on  the  sale  of  hunting  licenses. 

Later  in  the  year,  an  additional  sum  will  be 
presented  to  Ducks  Unlimited  by  the  Commission. 
This  will  be  a  lesser  sum,  computed  after  a  final 
audit  of  license  sales  to  hunters. 

The  Commission's  annual  contribution  to  Ducks 
Unlimited  ranges  around  $65,000.  In  1962-63, 
the  amount  was  $65,215.50.  For  1963-64,  it  was 
$66,639. 

Louisiana's  participation  in  Ducks  Unlimited 
work  moved  forward  greatly  in  1943  when  Ducks 
Unlimited  crews  built  seven  units  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Lakes  project.  An  additional  seven  were  con- 
structed the  following  year.  This  project  utilizes 
surplus  water  from  a  district  canal  which  for- 
merly wound  30  miles  through  arid  short-grass 
country  used  only  for  grazing  cattle. 

Dams  and  control  structures,  service  ditches, 
earth  works,  drop  chutes  and  other  improvements 
by   D.U.   created    14   distinct   water   bodies   and 
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The  Glassell  (Mac)  Project  in  Manitoba  is  named 
after  Louisiana's  A.  C.  Glassell,  former  Ducks  Un- 
limited President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Control  structures  such  as  the  one  shown 
here  maintain  suitable  water  levels  for  prime  water- 
fowl habitat,  resulting  in  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion of  ducks  and  other  waterfowl. 

subsequently  created  the  phenomenally  successful 
Louisiana  Lakes  project. 

Work  was  begun  in  1945  on  the  Lake  Orleans 
project,  a  pothole  group  of  some  22  water  bodies 
in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  project  receives  water  as  needed  from  a  near- 
by reservoir. 

Highly  productive  under  stabilization,  the  Or- 
leans area  formerly  recorded  heavy  losses  of  duck- 
lings due  to  rapid  evaporation  of  available  run-off 
water. 

Projects  of  the  Louisiana  State  chain  came  into 
being  during  1947-48.  The  Garrison  and  Sutton 
units  were  completed  in  1948,  rounding  out  that 
unit. 

Each  project  of  the  over-all  development  has 
gained  a  real  reputation  as  a  producer  and  each 
has  sent  countless  flights  of  waterfowl  into  the 
flyways. 

The  Mac-Louisiana-Glassell  project  came  into 
being  in  1952.  This  was  another  productive  wa- 
terfowl area  of  multiple  use.  It  contains  nine 
units  of  pothole  nature,  attractive  to  waterfowl 
although  arid  in  nature. 

While  there  can  be  no  accurate  means  of  tally- 
ing waterfowl  production  resulting  from  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  this  Louisiana  chain, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  of  consider- 
able proportions. 

It  is  also  certain  that  many  of  the  ducks  pro- 
duced on  these  projects  and  others  constructed  by 
Ducks  Unlimited  have  winged  southward  to  even- 
tually feed  and  rest  on  Louisiana's  marshes,  pro- 
viding sport  for  hunters  who  helped  make  it  all 
possible. 

Representative  T.  A.  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  House  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Committee  and 
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principal  speaker  at  the  28th  annual  national 
meeting  of  the  Ducks  Unlimited  board  of  trustees 
meeting  in  New  Orleans  expressed  optimism  about 
waterfowl  production  this  year  and  high  praise 
for  the  work  of  Ducks  Unlimited  activities  to  re- 
store and  maintain  nesting  habitat  for  waterfowl 
in  Canada. 

"If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  thumbnail  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  waterfowl  resource,  I  would 
say  that  the  heavy  snows  in  our  northern  prairies 
and  in  Canada  give  rise  to  optimism  for  the 
breeding  grounds,"  he  said. 

"Other  factors  contributing  to  the  optimistic 
outlook  are  the  revision  of  duck  stamp  legislation 
and  the  habitat  acquisition  stemming  from  that 
revision  of  regulations  regarding  the  spending 
of  duck  stamp  money,"  Thompson  said,  adding 
that  passage  of  the  accelerated  wetlands  acquisi- 
tion legislation  in  1961,  and  enactment  of  a  new 
refuge  revenue  sharing  law  in  1964  added  momen- 
tum to  present  efforts  to  bring  back  waterfowl 
to  new  high  levels. 

Thompson  told  the  trustees  of  DU  that  firm 
information  on  1965  prospects  will  come  from 
breeding  ground  and  nesting  success  surveys 
which  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks  when  the  birds 
arrive  at  their  various  nesting  grounds. 

He  also  revealed  that  the  winter  waterfowl 
survey  made  by  the  bureau  of  sport  fisheries  and 
wildlife  in  January  showed  a  total  of  nearly  30 
million  ducks  and  geese. 

"The  bureau  and  others  have  always  been  skep- 
tical about  the  real  importance  of  the  winter  sur- 
vey, but  right  now  it  is  in  the  middle  of  chang- 
ing its  techniques  in  that  survey  and  hopes  to 
develop  data  which  will  be  more  meaningful,"  he 
said. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  winter  survey  has 
been  made  for  the  entire  continent  at  the  same 
specific  time — a  10-day  period  in  January. 
Thompson  said  that  the  bureau  is  moving  into  a 
new  process  whereby  the  counts  will  be  made  at 
the  times  of  concentrations. 

These  vary  with  species,  weather  and  location 
from  year  to  year,  but  in  the  future  when  con- 
centrations of  waterfowl  occur,  the  survey  will  be 
made. 

"This  will  mean  several  specific  counts  instead 
of  attempting  to  cover  the  continent  during  a 
single  brief  period.  We  hope  that  this  will  give 
more  realistic  figures. 

"Anyway,  it  is  good  to  see  that  the  persons  who 
are  responsible  for  the  management  of  the  re- 
source are  constantly  trying  to  improve  their 
techniques  and  inject  more  realism  into  their 
method  of  operation,"  he  said. 

He  emphasized  corrective  legislation  by  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  duck  stamp  funds  went  for 
acquisition  of  wetlands.  From  1934  to  1958  only 
about  $7!/>  million,  or  a  little  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  the  duck  stamp  money  went  into  acquisi- 
tion. 

"Today,  100  per  cent  of  the  sportsmen's  duck 
stamp  dollars  go  into  the  selection  and  purchase 
of  lands  to  perpetuate  our  waterfowl  resource." 

Thompson  termed  this  an  important  step  on 


This  marker  is  one  of  about  750  found  in  various 
parts  of  Canada.  It  marks  one  of  the  Louisiana  Lakes 
built  in  Alberta  with  funds  derived  from  Louisiana 
sportsmen.  Annual  contributions  from  Louisiana 
waterfowlers,  as  well  as  a  substantial  contribution 
from  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion each  year,  assist  Ducks  Unlimited  in  expanding 
its  Canadian  "duck  factories." 


the  long  legislative  road  to  bring  back  and  stabi- 
lize waterfowl  resources. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  logical  solution  seemed 
to  be  an  acceleration  in  the  federal  land  acquisi- 
tion program  for  the  benefit  of  the  migratory 
waterfowl  resource. 

"For  this  reason,  our  committee  saw  fit  to  rec- 
ommend passage  of  the  Accelerated  Wetlands 
Acquisition  Act  and  authorize  the  expenditure — 
on  a  loan  basis — of  $105  million  as  needed  over 
a  seven-year  period.  From  the  time  the  $105 
million  was  authorized  in  1961,  until  the  first  of 
this  year,  a  total  of  380,000  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat  has  been  acquired.  This  is  practically  the 
same  amount  purchased  outright  over  the  pre- 
vious three  decades,"  he  said. 

"There  is  no  use  in  saving  habitat  and  tackling 
all  the  fish  and  wildlife  management  problems 
only  to  have  things  ruined  by  unwise  use  of 
pesticides,"  he  added.  "We  must  control  the  pests, 
but  we  must  do  so  without  deleterious  side  ef- 
fects on  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources.  That  is 
why  I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to  support 
a  higher  authorization  for  pesticide  research.  The 
present  $2,565,000  ceiling  is  too  low.  The  $3,200,- 
000  proposal  is  better,  but  I  will  not  limit  myself 
to  that.  We  have  a  big  job  to  do,  and  I  favor 
supplying  the  funds  to  get  a  job  done  that  will 
help  both  the  farmer  and  wildlife." 

During  the  board  of  trustees  meeting  which 
lasted  all  day  Friday,  Henry  G.  Schmidt,  presi- 
dent of  North  American  Coal  Corporation,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  was  elected  president  of  Ducks  Un- 
limited, succeeding  Albert  B.  McKee,  Jr.,  of  San 
Marino,  Calif. 

Dale  Whitesell,  director  of  the  Ohio  Wildlife 
Commission,  was  named  new  executive  vice- 
president  of  Ducks  Unlimited.  He  will  resign 
from  the  Ohio  Wildlife  Commission  June  1  and 
take  over  the  duties  of  managing  the  national  DU 
office  which  will  be  moved  from  New  York  to 
the  Chicago  area.  * 
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Straight  From  The  Muzzle  .  .  . 


ANTICUN  LEGISLATION 


McFADDEN    DUFFY 


IN  recent  months,  both  at  national  and  local 
levels,  there  has  been  increased  agitation  to 
curtail  the  right  of  sportsmen  and  law-abiding 
citizens  to  obtain  and  bear  arms — for  hunting 
pleasure  afield,  for  skeet  and  trap  shooting  as 
well  as  rifle  and  pistol  matches  and  for  protection 
of  life  or  property  in  the  home. 

The  rash  of  anti-gun  legislation  which  sprang 
up  in  Congress  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago  was 
triggered  by  the  assassination  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy.  Bills  in  the  Congressional 
hopper  intending  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain firearms  were  well  over  70  in  number  by  this 
time  a  year  ago.  Many  of  them  withered  on  the 
Congressional  vine  of  introduced  but  unpassed 
legislation. 

When  national  statistics  revealed  early  this 
year  that  crimes  of  violence,  involving  guns, 
showed  a  sharp  increase  in  number,  a  match  was 
touched  to  the  smoldering  flame  of  anti-gun 
legislation  and  a  new  rash  of  bills  is  pending 
in  various  Congressional  committees.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  Administration  is  pushing  for  some 
sort  of  legislation  which  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  anyone  to  obtain  firearms,  law-abiding 
citizens  and  criminals  as  well. 

Thorough  investigation  has  revealed  that  crimi- 
nals have  never,  and  will  never,  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  firearms.  Consequently,  pro- 
posed and  pending  legislature  represents  a  serious 
threat  only  to  sportsmen  and  America's  citizenry 
who  were  guaranteed  in  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  "the 
right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 


Crossing  a  wire  fence  with 
a  loaded  gun  is  dangerous. 
This  NRA  member  shows 
two  young  shooters  that 
the  first  step  to  take  is  to 
lay  the  gun  down  beside 
the  fence  with  the  muzzle 
pointed  away  from  the 
shooter  and  other  mem- 
bers of  his  group. 


It  would  be  well  at  this  time  for  everyone  to 
ask  a  single  question  and  then  take  a  close  look 
at  the  role  firearms  have  played  in  the  history  of 
this  country — and  later  the  role  it  plays  in  today's 
outdoor  recreation. 

The  question  to  be  answered  is  this:  "Is  the 
growing  crime  rate  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  firearms  today  than  in  the  past,  and  are 
they  more  easily  obtained  than  in  the  past?" 

The  true  answer  is  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  there  are  less  guns  per  capita  today 
than  there  were  a  decade  ago ;  and  that  there  are 
more  restrictions  regarding  their  purchase  today 
than  a  decade  ago. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  mounting  crime 
wave  is  hinged  to  today's  moral  education  and  not 
to  the  fact  that  mis-use  of  firearms  is  based  upon 
availability  of  guns.  Unless  this  can  be  denied, 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  restricting  the  sale  and 
possession  of  firearms.  Instead,  it  is  in  education 
and  more  severe  penalties  for  criminal  mis-use 
of  firearms. 

As  for  the  role  the  firearm  has  played  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  for  well  over  200  years 
a  symbol  of  America  has  been  a  man  with  a  gun. 

This  dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  Pilgrims 
who  carried  their  smooth-bore  muskets  to  the 
fields  and  woods  in  search  of  game,  to  church  and 
to  defend  their  homes  and  possessions.  There 
are  statues  of  ragged  sentries  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  holding  flintlocks.  The  early  explorers 
carrying  Kentucky  rifles  are  also  symbols  of  a 
free  and  independent  people. 

There  are  other  symbols  of  the  American  with 
a  gun:  The  scout  for  the  wagon  trains;  the  big 


game  hunter  standing  beside  his  trophy  deer, 
moose,  elk  or  bear;  and  the  American  soldiers  of 
World  War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea  and  now  Viet 
Nam. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  symbols  of  Ameri- 
cans with  guns  who  forged  the  greatest  civiliza- 
tion on  earth,  fought  and  died  to  protect  it,  and 
are  fighting  today  to  defend  America  against 
potential  aggressors. 

There  are  those  who  visualize  another  image 
of  the  man  with  the  gun.  They  tell  of  Billy  the 
Kid,  of  the  Dalton  boys,  the  James  brothers  and 
all  the  gun  slingers  who  made  history  in  the  West. 
They  carry  on  about  the  days  of  Al  Capone, 
Machine-gun  Kelly  and  Murder,  Inc.,  coming 
finally  to  the  image  of  a  diabolical  maniac  taking 
careful  aim  through  the  cheap  rifle's  telescopic 
sight  at  the  leader  of  the  country,  and,  with  al- 
most unbelievable  accuracy,  firing  three  shots 
heard  around  the  world. 

This  latter  set  of  images  is  responsible  for  the 
agitation  to  take  guns  away  from  Americans,  or 
make  them  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  to 
further  restrict  their  use. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  challenge  that 
even  with  millions  of  traffic  fines  imposed  each 
year — with  several  hundred  thousand  municipal 
and  state  police  enforcing  traffic  laws  and  speed 
limits — the  lethal  automobile  annually  kills  more 
persons  and  injures  tens  of  thousands.  This  an- 
nual toll  is  far  greater  than  all  the  victims  of 
crime  in  the  United  States. 

By  what  right  did  all  these  men  have  to  carry 
firearms?  By  what  right  can  almost  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  purchase  and  keep  a  lethal 
weapon  in  his  home  or  place  of  business? 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  Second  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  Second  Amendment  reads:  "A  well- 
regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security 
of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed." 

In  spite  of  arguments  by  lawyers  and  jurists 
through  the  years  about  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  one  is  a  key  word  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  deny  that  "people"  means  all  people;  not  only 
the  militia,  the  armed  forces  and  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Does  the  "security  of  a  free  State"  mean  the 
nation?  Or  does  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  infer  that  in  the  matter  of 
keeping  and  bearing  arms,  any  regulations  come 
within  the  powers  of  the  individual  states? 

In  short,  can  the  Federal  Government  enact 
laws  which  control  the  ownership,  possession  and 
use  of  firearms. 

Generally  speaking,  the  courts  have  interpreted 
the  Second  Amendment  as  imposing  a  limitation 
on  the  Federal  government  only.  Since  the  Fed- 
eral government  does  not  possess  a  general  police 
power  as  such  (except  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  possessions),  regulations  and 
restrictions  on  the  "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
have  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  under  its  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  its  power  to  tax, 
or  its  jurisdiction  over  the  mails. 

In  the  United  States,  the  general  police  power 


rests  with  the  individual  states.  This  police  power 
under  American  democracy  is  the  inherent  right 
and  power  of  a  state  government  to  act,  by  legis- 
lation or  otherwise,  for  the  health,  safety,  morals 
and  general  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thirty-five  states  have  constitutional  provisions 
guaranteeing  to  their  citizens  the  right  "to  keep 
and  bear  arms."  Fifteen  states,  however,  have  no 
such  provision  in  their  constitutions.  These  in- 
clude :  California,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin. 

Nevertheless,  in  all  states  there  are  numerous 
laws,  rules  and  regulations  concerning  firearms 
and  their  use.  It  follows  that  the  Constitutional 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  not  prevented 
firearms  regulation  on  either  the  national  or  state 
levels.  Contrary  to  much  public  opinion  and  be- 
lief, there  are  many  controls  on  the  possession 
and  use  of  firearms  in  America  today.  Before  im- 
posing new  controls,  it  would  be  well  for  all 
Americans  and  their  lawmakers  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  laws  already  on  the  books. 

In  1927,  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  shipment  of  concealable  firearms 
through  the  mails,  except  to  certain  persons  and 
under  certain  conditions.  Unless  you  are  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Armed  Forces  (either  on  active  duty 
or  in  the  reserves),  an  officer,  purchasing  agent 
or  employee  of  a  law  enforcement  agency,  a 
watchman  at  a  Federal,  state  or  local  government 
property,  or  a  manufacturer  of  firearms  dealer, 
it's  against  the  law  for  you  to  order  or  receive 
a  pistol  or  revolver  through  the  mails.  It's  also 
a  Federal  offense  for  anyone  to  sell  you  a  conceal- 
able weapon  and  ship  it  through  the  mails.  The 
penalty  for  violating  provisions  of  this  entails  a 
maximum  fine  of  $1,000,  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Congress  then  passed  the  National  Firearms 
Act  in  1934.  This  marked  a  new  trend  in  Federal 
firearms  control  and  was  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  the  crime  wave  of  the  '30's. 

Administered  by  the  Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax 
Division,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department  (because  this  law  is  theoretically 
a  "tax"  law  rather  than  a  "firearms"  law),  the 
National  Firearms  Act  was  aimed  at  certain  fire- 
arms commonly  used  by  criminals  and  the 
"machine-gun"  gangs  of  the  era. 

The  Act  imposes  a  tax  and  registration  on  the 
making  or  transfer  of  certain  kinds  of  firearms. 
The  law  is  aimed  at  controlling  fully  automatic 
firearms,  sawed-off  shotguns,  short-barreled 
rifles,  mufflers  and  silencers.  All  manufacturers, 
dealers,  importers  and  pawnbrokers  handling  this 
type  of  firearm  are  required  to  pay  an  occupa- 
tional tax.  Depending  on  the  items  in  question, 
this  tax  ranges  up  to  $500  per  year. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  transfer  tax  of  $5  on  all 
shot  pistols  or  revolvers,  all  firearms  with  combi- 
nation rifle  and  shotgun  barrels  at  least  12  but 
less  than  18  inches  in  length,  and  all  weapons 
such  as  cane  guns,  pen  guns,  etc. 

No  firearm  may  be  imported  or  brought  into 
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the  United  States  or  any  territory  under  its  juris- 
diction or  control  unless  the  purpose  is  shown  to 
be  lawful,  and  such  firearm  is  unique  or  of  a 
type  which  cannot  be  obtained  within  the  U.S.  or 
the  territory. 

The  Act  and  its  amendments  is  designed  to 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  criminals 
to  obtain  and  use  these  firearms — the  kind  they 
always  prefer  to  use  if  they  have  a  choice. 

Another  Federal  firearms  statute,  enacted  in 
Congress  in  1938,  is  the  Federal  Firearms  Act. 
This  law,  enacted  under  the  Constitutional  power 
of  regulating  commerce,  was  designed  to  control 
the  movement  of  handgun  ammunition  and  fire- 
arms of  all  types  across  state  and  national  bound- 
aries. It  is  also  enforced  by  the  Alcohol  and 
Tobacco  Tax  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  it,  but  this  is  a  very 
powerful  law,  and  if  vigorously  enforced,  can  im- 
pose upon  violators  a  maximum  fine  of  $2,000  or 
imprisonment  up  to  five  years,  or  both. 

Here  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act :  All  manufacturers,  importers  and 
dealers  in  firearms,  handgun  ammunition  and 
components  must  obtain  a  Federal  license. 

All  licensed  manufacturers,  importers  and  deal- 
ers must  maintain  complete  records  of  shipments 
and  sales  of  all  firearms.  The  record  must  show 
the  manufacturer,  the  serial  number  (and  on 
firearms  not  bearing  a  serial  number  such  as  .22 
caliber  rifles,  shotguns,  and  some  foreign-made 
firearms,  some  other  identifying  mark),  the  cali- 
ber or  gauge  of  the  firearm,  the  model  and  type 
of  firearms,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  sold,  including  the  date  of  disposi- 
tion. 

No  person  (including  a  manufacturer,  dealer, 
importer,  pawnbroker,  gunsmith,  etc.)  may  law- 
fully buy,  sell,  pawn  or  transport  a  stolen  fire- 
arm or  handgun  ammunition. 

No  person  who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  in  any  court  in  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions,  may 
lawfully  transport  any  firearm  or  handgun  am- 
munition, or  ship  or  receive  such  firearms  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

The  restrictions  described  above  apply  with 
equal  force  to  "fugitives  from  justice."  This  in- 
cludes persons  who  have  fled  to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion for  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
more  than  one  year  and  those  who  have  fled  to 
avoid  giving  testimony  in  any  criminal  proceed- 
ing. 

No  person  may  lawfully  receive,  possess  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  or  ammunition  stolen  while 
moving  in  or  which  is  a  part  of  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

No  person  may  lawfully  receive,  possess  or  dis- 
pose of  any  firearm  from  which  the  serial  number 
(or  other  identifying  marks)  have  been  removed, 
altered  or  obliterated. 

There  are  other  Federal  laws,  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  firearms,  including  Department 
of  State  regulations  governing  the  international 


Here  a  member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
teaches  young  shooters  proper  gun  handling  in  the 
field.  Considered  the  watch  dog  of  the  shooting  pub- 
lic over  national,  state  and  local  gun  legislation  the 
NRA  keeps  its  members  posted  on  firearms  legisla- 
tion through  its  monthly  magazine,  The  American 
Rifleman,  and  through  special  bulletins  sent  to  mem- 
bers in  states  where  unwise  legislation  is  pending. 

traffic  in  arms  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958.  The  latter  forbids  persons  from  carrying 
on  their  person  any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
aboard  a  commercial  airliner. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  are  strong  Federal  fire- 
arms regulations  and  laws  already.  There  is  also 
the  staggering  fact  that  there  are  approximately 
20,000  state,  county  (parish)  and  local  firearms 
laws  and  ordinances  on  the  books  now. 

Since  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  more 
than  300  new  firearms  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  state  legislatures,  city  councils  and  community 
governments.  With  Congress  and  47  state  legis- 
latures meeting  this  year,  more  laws  are  being 
proposed  in  profusion. 

There  is  good  reason  behind  the  fact  that  most 
laws  concerning  the  ownership  and  use  of  fire- 
arms are  of  a  state  or  local  nature.  Under  the 
American  Constitutional  system,  the  police  power 
is  the  inherent  right  and  concern  of  a  state  gov- 
ernment to  act  by  legislation  or  otherwise.  There 
is  no  national  police  force  in  the  United  States, 
even  though  the  police  powers  of  the  Federal 
government  have  been  increased  gradually  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  in  the  fields  of  taxation 
and  interstate  commerce. 

One  result  of  the  states  writing  their  own  laws, 
naturally,  is  a  wide  variety  of  legal  restrictions  or 
safeguards.  Thus,  modern  gun  laws  in  the  various 
states,  cities  and  local  communities  may  be  similar 
in  some  respects,  but  what  may  be  legal  in  one 
place  may  be  completely  illegal  in  another. 

Present  day  state  firearms  laws  generally  ap- 
proach the  control  of  firearms,  particularly  hand- 
guns, in  one  of  four  ways:  Outright  prohibition, 
license  to  possess,  waiting  period  between  pur- 
chase and  delivery  of  a  handgun,  and  registra- 
tion. 

On  outright  prohibition,  South  Carolina  is  the 
only  state  which  virtually  prohibits  the  carrying, 
transportation,  manufacture  or  sale  of  handguns. 
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The  list  of  prohibitions  is  long  and  the  ironic  part 
of  South  Carolina's  handgun  law  is  that  a  person 
can  legally  possess  and  carry  a  handgun  on  his 
own  premises,  but  with  so  many  restrictions  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  it  there 
in  the  first  place. 

As  far  as  the  license  to  possess,  New  York  is 
the  only  state  which  specifically  requires  a  person 
to  obtain  a  license  just  to  possess  a  pistol  or 
revolver.  First  enacted  in  1911  and  amended  so 
many  times  that  lawyers  and  jurists  are  often 
confused  in  interpretation,  the  world-famous  Sulli- 
van Law  (a  state  statute)  makes  possession  of  a 
handgun  without  a  permit  a  felony.  New  York's 
law  requires  that  a  person  must  be  at  least  16 
years  of  age  in  order  to  purchase  any  firearm  or 
air  gun. 

The  waiting  period  between  purchase  and  de- 
livery of  a  handgun  in  some  states  ranges  from 
a  matter  of  several  hours  to  several  days.  This, 
in  theory,  gives  the  police  time  to  check  the  ap- 
plicant's record. 

With  registration,  very  few  states  require  the 
owner  or  possessor  of  handguns  to  register  them 
directly  with  a  specified  government  or  police 
authority.  A  Michigan  statute,  however,  provides 
that  anyone  possessing  a  handgun  must  present 
it  to  the  local  police  for  safety  inspection  and  cer- 
tification. 

Files  of  such  inspections,  with  pertinent  data  on 
the  firearms  and  their  owners,  are  maintained  by 
local  and  state  police.  This  amounts  to  registra- 
tion. 

A  Mississippi  law,  not  well  known  nor  vigor- 
ously enforced,  requires  the  registration  of  hand- 
guns (and  certain  other  firearms)  and  rifles  with 
a  muzzle  velocity  of  more  than  2,000  feet  per 
second. 

Prior  to  1957,  Hawaii  required  registration  of 
all  firearms  but  the  law  was  amended  in  that 
year  to  exclude  rifles  and  shotguns. 

There  are  thousands  of  other  laws,  ordinances 
and  regulations  on  the  books  which  deal  with  the 
use  of  firearms.  In  29  states  a  license  or  permit 
is  required  to  carry  a  handgun  on  or  about  the 
person.  In  18  states,  a  license  is  required  to  carry 
a  handgun  in  a  vehicle,  and  in  all  states  there  are 
numerous  requirements  and  restrictions  concern- 
ing the  use. 

The  basic  purpose  of  any  firearm  law,  of 
course,  is  or  should  be  the  prevention  of  any  use 
which  endangers  public  safety  and  the  general 
welfare  of  the  people.  The  true  measure  of  any 
firearms  law,  and  most  other  laws  as  well,  might 
be  summed  up  by  applying  these  tests :  Is  it  en- 
forceable? Are  there  sufficient  enforcement  of- 
ficers available  to  insure  public  observance?  If 
not,  is  the  public  willing  to  pay  through  taxes  for 
additional  men,  equipment  and  facilities  to  do  the 
job?  Will  the  law  actually  achieve  its  purpose? 
Is  it  really  necessary  or  does  it  merely  amount  to 
another  technical  restriction  which  can  trap  an 
otherwise  law-abiding  citizen  into  an  uninten- 
tional violation?  Is  it  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish by  prohibition  what  can  really  be  ac- 
complished only  by  education  and  training?  Could 


TENSAS   RIVER! 

Dear  Mr.  Hair: 

I  refer  to  our  correspondence  of  last  fall 
regarding  the  opposition  of  your  agency  to 
our  proposed  channel  work  on  Tensas  River. 

On  request  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Fifth  Louisiana  Levee  District,  local 
sponsor  of  the  project,  construction  of  the 
channel  works  is  being  deferred  indefinitely. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/s/  JAMES  A.  BETTS 

Lt.  Colonel,  CE 

District  Engineer 


it  be  used  by  some  unscrupulous  person  or  party 
to  extend  or  perpetuate  its  own  power? 

If  all  these  questions  can  be  answered  affirma- 
tively, chances  are  you  will  be  governed  by  a  law 
which  works.  How  well  most  firearms  control 
laws  have  worked  to  insure  public  safety  or  to  re- 
duce or  prevent  criminal  acts  is  a  highly  contro- 
versial subject — but  one  which  every  American 
should  seriously  study  before  deciding  to  be  for  or 
against  proposed  new  laws,  or  amendments  to  old 
ones. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission has  formally  gone  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would  limit  the 
use  of  sporting  firearms,  or  increase  the  cost  of 
them,  or  make  them  more  difficult  to  obtain.  If 
much  of  the  bad  anti-gun  legislation  now  pending 
in  Congress  is  to  be  stopped  it  will  require  a 
concentrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  millions  of 
hunters  throughout  the  United  States. 

With  Federal  laws,  state  laws,  community  ordi- 
nances regarding  firearms  numbering  in  the  thou- 
sands and  being  added  to,  the  question  remains: 
"What  about  the  United  States  Constitutional 
Amendment  which  provides  that  the  'right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed'?" * 


Wildlife   Shorts 

Three  fish  hatcheries  are  maintained  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
and  are  engaged  in  propagation  of  bass,  bluegill, 
channel  catfish  and  crappie.  Periodic  fish  deliv- 
eries are  made  throughout  the  state.  In  addition, 
commission  fisheries  biologists  inspect  ponds  and 
give  pond  management  plans  to  the  owners. 


Operations  in  Sister  Lake  by  the  Commission 
were  highly  successful  and  reflect  the  merits  of 
the  alternate  year  system  of  harvesting.  Overall 
setting  of  oysters  on  natural  seed  grounds  in  1962 
was  the  heaviest  recorded  in  recent  years.  This 
portends  excellent  conditions  for  1963. 
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September  Blue  Wings 


RICHARD  YANCEY 


D-Day  for  Louisiana  duck  hunters  in  1965 
will  be  September  18! 
During  the  pre-dawn  hours  of  that  day 
thousands  of  duck  shooters  will  move  into  the 
marshes  and  lakes  to  participate  in  a  special 
nine  day  experimental  teal  hunting  season.  This 
event  is  one  that  Pelican  State  gunners  have 
long  worked  for  and  it  represents  a  major  break- 
through in  modern  day  waterfowl  management. 
The  season  will  run  through  September  26,  with 
a  daily  bag  limit  of  four  and  a  possession  limit  of 
eight  blue  or  green-winged  teal.  No  other  species 
of  waterfowl  can  be  taken  during  this  period. 

For  many  years  research  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  has  pinpointed  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  gamey  little  speedsters, 
particularly  blue  wings,  pass  through  the  Missis- 
sippi Flyway  prior  to  the  opening  of  any  duck 
hunting  season,  even  in  the  northern  states.  Aerial 
waterfowl  censuses  carried  out  by  the  Commission 
since  1950  have  revealed  that  blue-winged  teal 
consistently  began  arriving  in  Louisiana  on  or 
about  August  15. 

After  the  initial  arrivals,  blue-winged  teal  num- 
bers continue  to  increase  through  September  with 
many  thousands  moving  through  to  Central  and 
South  America  while  additional  flights  are  arriv- 
ing from  the  north.  Although  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  determine  the  exact  number  of  blue- 
winged  teal  that  move  through  Louisiana  during 
the  migration  period  it  is  believed  that  the  total 
exceeds  two  million.  At  times  as  many  as  600,000 
have  been  found  in  Louisiana  during  a  single  in- 
ventory. 

This  early  movement  of  teal  through  the 
Mississippi  Flyway  has  also  been  established  by 
a  cooperative  inventory  study  conducted  by  all  of 
the  14  states  in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council 
between  1954  and  1957.  This  study,  which  was  the 
first  of  its  kind,  showed  that  large  numbers  of 
blue-winged  teal  migrate  through  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  during  late  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
ber, but  that  only  a  very  few  remain  in  the  fly- 
way during  the  winter  months,  these  being  found 
in  the  coastal  marshes  of  Louisiana.  The  study 
also  revealed  that  only  the  trailing  edge  of  the 
blue-winged  teal  flight  was  available  for  shooting 
in  the  northern  states  that  opened  their  duck 
seasons  prior  to  October  15,  before  all  of  the  blue 
wings  left  that  area. 

Since  the  advance  flight  of  blue  wings  moves 
through  the  Mississippi  Flyway  states  prior  to 
the  opening  of  any  regular  duck  season  the  only 
opportunity  for  utilizing  this  unharvested  segment 
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of  the  waterfowl  population  would  be  through 
the  establishment  of  a  special  hunting  season  in 
September.  In  1957  such  a  season  was  first  re- 
quested by  the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  in  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  This  request  was  made 
after  the  council's  three-year  waterfowl  distribu- 
tion and  migration  study  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  advance  segment  of  the  blue-winged  teal  flight 
was  not  being  shot  in  the  United  States  and  that 
an  opportunity  existed  for  utilizing  these  ducks 
only  by  setting  a  special  hunting  season  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Since  that  time  various  proposals  for  handling 
the  season  have  been  under  consideration  between 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  Council  and  officials  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Finally  in  1965,  after  the  most  careful  possible 
planning,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life authorized  each  state  in  the  Mississippi  Fly- 
way to  hold  a  nine-day  teal  hunting  season  on  a 
strictly  experimental  basis  if  it  so  desired. 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing waterfowl  resources  on  the  continent  it  justi- 
fiably wants  full  information  on  the  results  of  this 
trial  hunting  season.  In  accepting  this  season  each 
state  agreed  to  a  number  of  terms  and  conditions 
outlined  by  the  Bureau  for  evaluating  the  results 
of  the  hunting  season. 

In  detailing  the  results,  the  states  must  co- 
operate in  gathering  data  on  the  number  of  hunt- 
ers, the  number  of  ducks  bagged,  where  they  were 
bagged,  etc.  through  a  system  of  permits,  ques- 
tionnaires, and  bird  banding  stations.  Certainly 
this  represents  sound  planning  on  the  Bureau's 
part  and  the  information  gathered  during  this 
special  hunting  season  will  determine  whether 
other  such  seasons  are  feasible  in  the  years 
ahead. 

It  is  going  to  be  up  to  the  duck  hunters  in 
Louisiana  and  the  other  states  in  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  to  make  this  hunting  season  work  if  such 
seasons  are  to  be  held  in  the  future.  From  the 
biological  viewpoint  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
season  is  feasible,  particularly  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Mississippi  Flyway  such  as  Louisiana. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  a  substantial  loss  of 
blue-winged  teal  each  year  due  to  natural  mortal- 
ity. It  is  believed  that  the  taking  of  these  ducks  by 
hunters  immediately  after  the  fall  flight  material- 
izes will  in  a  large  part  replace  the  natural  mortal- 
ity and  not  add  to  the  losses  that  are  occurring 
annually  on  the  wintering  grounds  in  central  and 
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South  America.  If  the  shooting  of  teal  in  the 
special  September  season  does  not  reduce  or  ad- 
versely affect  the  fall  flight  next  year,  it  can 
be  considered  a  success  from  the  biological  stand- 
point. 

Another  biological  consideration  of  great  im- 
portance is  the  possibility  of  other  species  of  ducks 
being  shot  during  this  special  teal  hunting  sea- 
son, hence  if  our  Louisiana  hunters  are  careful,  as 
we  expect  they  will  be,  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  violations  of  this  type  will  occur.  Wood 
ducks,  pintails,  mottled  ducks,  shovellers,  a  few 
widgeons  and  gadwalls  will  be  present  in  the  state 
at  the  time  of  the  season,  therefore  all  hunters  are 
urged  to  be  extremely  careful  and  not  shoot  any 
of  these  birds.  If  this  should  take  place  it  will 
certainly  show  up  in  the  close  evaluation  that  is 
to  be  made  and  will  end  our  chances  for  getting 
similar  special  hunting  seasons  in  the  future. 

Still  another  biological  consideration  of  prime 
importance  is  the  effect  that  this  special  hunting 
season  will  have  on  the  retention  of  marshes  and 
other  wetland  areas  essential  to  the  future  pres- 
ervation and  maintenance  of  waterfowl  popula- 
tions on  the  continent.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre 
of  marsh  in  Louisiana  that  is  not  subject  to  con- 
version from  wildlife  habitat  to  some  other  type 
of  land  use.  Rapid  industrialization  is  causing 
heavy  annual  losses  in  waterfowl  habitat  each 
year  and  many  irreplaceable  marshes  are  being 
retained  by  waterfowl  hunters  in  exchange  for 
the  duck  hunting  opportunity  that  they  get  each 
fall  and  winter. 

Every  incentive  should  be  provided  to  continue 
the  interest  of  the  duck  hunters  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  development  of  wetland  areas  for  water- 
fowl use.  The  setting  of  this  early  teal  hunting 
season  is  another  tremendous  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Certainly  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  and  John  Gottschalk,  the  new  director, 
are  to  be  highly  complimented  for  authorizing 
this  trial  hunting  season,  which  will  be  held  in  ad- 
vance of  the  regular  duck  season. 

A  number  of  special  measures  are  being  taken 
in  connection  with  evaluating  this  hunting  season. 
In  determining  the  number  of  hunters  participat- 
ing, special  permits  will  be  issued  to  each  hunter 
going  afield.  These  will  be  mailed  out  by  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
all  applicants  free  of  charge.  The  permit  will  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  state  hunting  license 
and  the  Federal  duck  stamp. 

All  hunters  must  submit  their  application  for  a 
permit  to  the  Commission  by  August  15,  1965, 
in  order  to  allow  time  to  process  and  distribute 
the  permits  to  every  applicant.  This  is  an  absolute 
deadline  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make 
exceptions.  Permits  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild  Life  on  June 
1,  1965. 

A  certain  percentage  of  the  permit  holders  will 
be  contacted  before  the  hunting  season  in  order 
that  envelopes  can  be  distributed  for  the  collection 
of  duck  wings,  which  will  be  used  to  gather  in- 


formation on  the  age  and  species  of  ducks  bagged 
during  the  season.  Following  the  hunting  season 
a  number  of  hunters  will  be  contacted  in  order  to 
gather  information  on  the  total  kill  of  teal.  In 
addition  field  information  will  be  gathered  during 
the  hunt  to  determine  if  other  species  are  being 
shot.  The  Commission  will  carry  out  banding  pro- 
grams in  order  that  band  returns  can  be  obtained 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  other  information. 

This  may  sound  like  a  lot  of  red  tape  to  many 
sportsmen,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  is  an  experimental  hunt  and  we  must  prove 
that  it  will  not  be  damaging  to  the  waterfowl  re- 
source if  similar  seasons  are  to  be  offered  to  the 
state  in  the  future.  This  hunting  season  was  estab- 
lished over  some  opposition  from  those  who  say 
that  the  hunters  are  going  to  take  species  of  ducks 
other  than  teal  and  that  extensive  violations  of 
the  regulations  are  going  to  occur. 

In  this  respect  the  sportsmen  of  Louisiana  will 
be  on  trial  and  we  must  prove  that  those  perennial 
pessimists,  who  like  to  portray  all  hunters  as  being 
irresponsible,  are  dead  wrong  in  their  thinking.  In 
so  doing  each  hunter  should  exercise  extreme  care 
in  shooting  only  teal  during  this  special  trial  sea- 
son. These  small  ducks  bear  little  resemblance  to 
the  other  species  that  will  be  present  in  Louisiana 
during  September,  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  species  when  a  duck  is  coming  in  over  the  de- 
coys our  advice  is  "DON'T  SHOOT".  Most  bird 
identification  booklets  contain  pictures  of  the  com- 
mon species  of  waterfowl  and  it  is  recommended 
that  a  close  study  of  these  be  made  by  hunters 
who   may   not  be   sure   BEFORE   going   afield. 

It  is  expected  that  mostly  those  "dyed  in  the 
wool"  duck  hunters  who  can  identify  a  teal  as 
far  as  they  can  see  one  are  going  to  participate 
in  this  hunt.  However,  just  in  case  some  new 
hunters  are  going  out,  special  identification  ma- 
terial and  information  will  be  mailed  out  by  the 
Commission  with  each  permit.  In  this  way  every 
hunter  will  be  helpfully  advised. 

Each  sportsman  should  check  the  regulations 
closely  and  abide  by  these  completely.  Those  who 
are  contacted  for  kill  information  or  other  data 
after  the  season  should  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
and  each  participant  should  make  every  effort  to 
help  prove  that  this  special  hunting  season  can  be 
a  success. 

Although  the  hunting  season  will  be  open  on 
both  species  of  teal  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
90  percent  of  those  present  in  Louisiana  at  the 
time  of  the  hunt  will  be  blue  wings.  Green-winged 
teal  will  be  present  in  small  numbers  in  Louisiana 
at  the  time  of  the  season  and  they  are  being  in- 
cluded in  the  bag  since  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
for  hunters  to  distinguish  between  the  two  species 
while  afield.  Although  Louisiana  consistently  win- 
ters about  one-half  million  green-winged  teal,  only 
the  vanguard  of  this  flight  will  be  present  in  Lou- 
isiana in  September  and  available  for  hunting. 
Therefore,  the  principal  pressure  will  be  applied 
to  blue-winged  teal. 

Principal  concentrations  of  these  ducks  will  be 
found  in  the  coastal  marshes  of  south  Louisiana. 
Excellent  hunting  is  anticipated  in  our  shallow 
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brackish  and  fresh  water  marsh  ponds  having 
good  stands  of  submerged  aquatic  vegetation.  If 
sufficient  rainfall  occurs  prior  to  the  season  good 
teal  hunting  should  also  be  available  in  flooded 
marshes  productive  of  annual  grasses. 

Blue-winged  teal  feed  primarily  on  small  seed 
or  aquatic  vegetation  and  to  a  limited  extent  on 
animal  matter.  Green-winged  teal  feed  much  more 
heavily  on  animal  matter  and  are  vegetarians  to 
a  lesser  extent  than  are  blue  wings. 

Any  rice  field  flooded  at  the  time  of  the  sea- 
son, particularly  in  southwest  Louisiana  should 
provide  some  teal  shooting. 

Although  both  species  primarily  utilize  only 
open  water  or  marsh  areas  some  blue-winged  teal 
will  be  found  in  the  dead  timber  impoundments 
of  northern  and  western  Louisiana.  Catahoula 
Lake  in  the  north  central  part  of  the  state  is  the 
principal  concentration  area  for  teal  in  that  region 
and  flocks  numbering  8,000  to  10,000  will  be 
common  in  September.  Small  scattered  flocks  may 
be  found  along  the  sand  bars  of  the  Mississippi 


River  bordering  northeast  Louisiana,  however,  it 
is  questionable  if  these  will  be  present  in  huntable 
numbers.  Some  advance  scouting  on  the  part  of 
hunters  planning  to  go  afield  on  September  18 
would  be  advisable  anywhere  in  the  state. 

It  should  again  be  emphasized  that  the  prin- 
cipal concern  in  conducting  this  season  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  other  species  of  ducks  present  being 
shot.  Wood  ducks  and  shovellers  would  be  the 
most  likely  victims  of  mis-identification,  however, 
if  care  is  exercised  there  should  be  no  reason  for 
any  occurrences  of  this  type.  Pintails,  mottled 
ducks,  a  few  widgeons,  and  an  odd  duck  of  other 
species  will  be  present  in  Louisiana  but  shooting 
of  these   ducks   should   easily   be   avoided. 

The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  has 
taken  a  positive,  aggressive  stand  in  offering  this 
special  season.  It  is  now  up  to  those  of  us  in 
the  states  to  meet  the  Bureau's  display  of  con- 
fidence by  making  this  hunt  a  success.  A  final 
word  of  advice  to  those  who  are  going  to  partici- 
pate— don't  forget  your  mosquito  dope.  * 


Blue-Winged  Teal 


(Anas  discors) 


Green-Winged  Teal 

(Anas  carolinensis) 
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Delta 
Deer 
TRAP! 

RICHARD  K.  YANCEY 

DURING  THE  PAST  15  years  nearly  4,000  deer 
have  been  trapped  by  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  for  restock- 
ing purposes.  Various  trapping  methods  have  been 
used  over  the  years  but  the  smoothest  operation 
to  date  was  carried  out  on  February  24  and  25, 
1965.  At  that  time  a  total  of  175  deer  were  cap- 
tured from  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  some  seven  hours  of  operating 
time. 

A  light  spotter  aircraft  working  in  conjunction 
with  fast  radio  equipped  airboats,  being  operated 
by  experienced  commission  personnel,  were  the 
principal  tools  that  made  this  project  such  a  suc- 
cess. 

In  setting  up  this  operation  an  aerial  inventory 
of  the  deer  herd  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River  was  conducted  by  the  Commission  during 
early  January  of  1965.  It  was  estimated  at  that 
time  that  over  600  deer  were  present  on  the  Delta 
Refuge. 

Following  conferences  with  Walter  Gresh,  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  and  Mr.  John  Nowak,  Refuge  Man- 
ager, the  Bureau  issued  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  a  permit  for  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  deer  herd  from  the  Federal  Refuge. 
Without  the  fine  cooperation  offered  by  the  Bu- 
reau it  would  have  been  impossible  to  successfully 
carry  out  this  operation. 

After  receiving  the  permit  the  Commission  then 
assembled  its  personnel,  2  light  aircraft,  4  air- 
boats,  trucks,  hauling  crates,  and  a  Commission- 
owned  barge  and  tugboat  to  transport  the  deer 
from  the  Delta  up  the  Mississippi  River  to  Venice. 
It  was  planned  that  this  operation  would  be  com- 
pleted in  two  days  and  Commission  personnel  and 
equipment  moved  to  Pass-a-Loutre  on  the  evening 
of  February  23. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  February  24,  the 
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two  light  Commission  aircraft  departed  from  the 
Pass-a-Loutre  strip  to  scout  the  location  of  the 
deer  herds  on  the  floating  marshes  of  the  Delta 
Refuge.  As  the  powerful  airboats  moved  up  river 
radio  communications  from  the  airplanes  directed 
the  boats  to  the  herds  of  deer.  They  then  quickly 
began  to  catch  and  move  bucks,  does,  and  year- 
lings to  the  Commission  barge  waiting  at  the 
river  bank. 

Commission  personnel,  assisted  by  Dr.  Leslie 
Glasgow  and  students  of  the  Wildlife  Management 
School  at  Louisiana  State  University,  tagged  the 
deer  as  they  were  unloaded  from  the  airboats 
and  administered  injections  of  antibiotics  as  a 
safety  measure  to  protect  the  deer  while  in  trans- 
port. The  deer  were  then  bedded  down  in  crates 
mounted  on  trucks  previously  loaded  on  the  barge. 

As  the  morning's  work  progressed,  operations 
were  hastened  with  a  report  that  severe  weather 
was  expected  across  the  Delta  at  noon.  Each  of  the 
three  airboats  engaged  in  catching  operations 
were  bringing  in  four  deer  at  a  time  and  quickly 
unloading  them  at  the  barge. 

The  very  conditions  that  make  the  Delta  marsh- 
es the  most  difficult  in  the  state  to  work  in  nor- 
mally was  perfect  for  this  job.  Mississippi  River 
water  levels  were  up  and  substantial  portions  of 
the  deer  habitat  was  slightly  flooded  making  it 
fairly  easy  for  the  airboats  to  travel.  This  same 
condition  created  difficult  escape  conditions  for 
the  deer.  As  each  deer  was  driven  from  a  dry 
section  of  a  floating  marsh  it  was  quickly  captured 
in  the  soft  marsh  muck  or  water,  tied  up  and 
loaded  on  one  of  the  airboats  within  three  or  four 
minutes. 

At  noon,  with  the  severe  weather  expected  to 
strike  the  Delta  in  30  minutes,  all  equipment  on 
the  barge  was  lashed  down  to  prevent  possible 
loss  of  trucks,  crates,  or  any  of  the  115  deer 
caught  during  the  morning.  The  two  light  aircraft 
returned  to  Pass-a-Loutre  and  were  tied  down 
minutes  before  the  driving  rain  and  50  m.p.h. 
winds  hit  the  Delta. 

With  the  passage  of  the  cold  front  during  the 
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Live-trapped  deer  are  re- 
moved from  the  airboats 
onto  a  waiting  barge  where 
they  are  transferred  to 
crates  on  commission- 
owned  trucks  for  rapid 
transport  to  release  areas 
in  the  interior  of  the  state. 
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evening  high  winds  prevented  a  resumption  of 
activities  until  noon  on  February  25.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  water  levels  were  extremely  low  the 
following  day,  as  a  result  of  the  northwesterly 
winds  forcing  the  water  out  of  the  marsh,  the 
remaining  60  deer  were  captured  and  loaded  on 
the  barge  in  approximately  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

The  deer  were  then  pushed  up  river  to  Venice 
by  the  Commission  tugboat  where  they  were  dis- 
patched by  truck  to  various  release  sites.  This  con- 
cluded without  incident  the  most  successful  trap- 
ping operation  carried  out  by  the  Commission. 

Removal  of  the  175  deer  from  the  Delta  Refuge 
will  prove  advantageous  not  only  to  the  areas 
where  the  transplants  were  made  but  also  to  the 
deer  range  and  the  herd  on  the  Delta.  Annual 
thinning  of  the  herd  will  reduce  heavy  browsing 
pressure  on  the  marshes  and  leave  more  food  for 
the  remaining  deer.  Not  only  will  this  greatly  alle- 
viate the  danger  of  die-offs  at  the  Delta  from 
starvation  resulting  from  over  population  but  it 
will  leave  the  remaining  deer  in  good  physical 
condition.  Healthy  deer  will  then  in  turn  produce 
more  young  that  can  be  used  for  transplanting 
purposes  during  the  spring  of  1966. 

The  Delta  deer  were  released  under  the  long 
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standing  Commission  policy  of  stocking  deer  only 
in  ranges  of  suitable  quality  where  no  deer  were 
present  and  where  deer  hunting  seasons  would  re- 
main closed  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  until 
such  time  as  populations  increased  to  a  huntable 
size. 

The  transplanting  program  carried  out  in  Lou- 
isiana during  the  past  15  years  has  been  extremely 
successful  and  deer  herds  have  already  increased 
to  huntable  numbers  over  about  85  percent  of  the 
deer  range  in  the  state.  Prior  to  the  initiation 
of  this  program  sufficient  numbers  of  deer  to 
allow  hunting  were  present  in  only  about  30  per- 
cent of  Louisiana's  deer  range. 

During  the  winter  of  1963-64  an  estimated 
24,000  deer  were  bagged  in  Louisiana  by  ap- 
proximately 70,000  deer  hunters.  Although  the 
kill  figures  for  the  1964-65  season  have  not 
been  compiled  as  yet  it  no  doubt  equaled  the 
1963-64  take.  The  total  number  taken  by  hunters 
in  1950  was  estimated  to  be  between  4,500  and 
5,000. 

The  potential  for  a  continued  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  state's  deer  herds  and  the  harvest  is 
excellent.  It  is  considered  feasible  that  the  harvest 
can  be  tripled  in  the  next  several  years  under 
proper  management.  This,  however,  will  be  con- 
tingent upon  many  factors.  Habitat  maintenance 
is  essential  and  good  protection  for  deer  in  areas 
where  herd  sizes  are  below  the  carrying  capacity 
of  the  range  is  needed  in  order  that  increases  in 
numbers  can  be  achieved.  Equally  important  is 
the  need  for  carrying  out  a  proper  harvest  of  deer 
of  both  sexes  in  areas  where  herd  sizes  have 
exceeded  available  food   supplies. 

Louisiana's  overall  status  as  a  deer  state  is 
growing  each  year.  With  proper  management 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  trend 
will  be  continued  in  the  future.  * 


Lifting  a  deer  from  the  water  into  a  fast  airboat, 
marking  the  first  step  in  transplanting  deer  from  an 
over-populated  area  to  pre-determined  areas  in  the 
state  where  they  will  form  the  nucleus  of  future  deer 
herds. 


River  and  Stream  Management 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

walking  would  be  the  only  method  of  reaching 
a  particular  spot. 

In  some  cases,  tree  tops  and  log  jams  have 
formed  barriers  having  much  the  same  action  as 
weirs.  Some  of  the  finest  fishing,  experienced 
was  around  the  "drifts"  in  Tensas  River  before 
they  were  removed.  The  pools  thus  formed  tend 
to  concentrate  a  variety  of  fish  and  are  favorite 
fishing  spots  of  stream  fishermen. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  intentional 
felling  or  cutting  of  trees  so  that  any  portion  of 
them  obstructs  drainage  is  illegal.  This  law  is 
necessary  to  protect  creeks  and  streams  from  be- 
ing completely  choked  by  the  wastes  of  logging 
operations.  It  is  not  to  be  construed  as  promoting 
the  clearing  and  snagging  operations  popular 
with  flood  control  agencies. 

Some  streams  do  not  have  a  favorable  pool- 
riffle  ratio.  In  warm  water  streams,  the  ratio 
should  be  in  favor  of  pools  in  order  to  provide 
more  fishing  area  and  habitat  for  predaceous 
species.  Deflectors  are  frequently  used  to  confine 
the  current  and  scour  out  new  holes.  They  may 
vary  greatly  in  design  and  construction.  Gener- 
ally, they  are  set  in  pairs  at  an  angle  of  approxi- 
mately 45°  from  the  shoreline.  Logs,  piling  or 
stone  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  event 
that  a  single  deflector  is  used,  protection  of  the 
opposite  bank  is  necessary  unless  it  is  extremely 
hard. 

Channel  blocks  are  used  to  close  alternate  chan- 
nels. Their  purpose  is  to  force  the  stream  to  stay 
within  its  main  channel  and  scour  out  sufficient 
depth  to  handle  normal  water  volumes.  In  a 
stream  such  as  Bayou  Bodcau  which  in  places 
spreads  out  into  4  or  5  alternate  channels,  the 
channel  block  is  the  first  tool  to  be  used.  Stream 
improvement  work  can  be  much  more  successful 
when  a  definite  channel  is  established.  Channel 
blocks  are  usually  earthen  fills  reinforced  with 
rip-rap.  Occasionally,  on  small  streams,  logs  can 
be  used  to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

Another  stream  improvement  activity  which 
should  be  mentioned  is  the  construction  of  access 
points  and  boat  roads.  While  these  do  not  increase 


the  productivity  of  a  stream  they  are  important. 
We  have  a  few  streams  that  are  not  enjoyed  be- 
cause of  inaccessibility.  Here  we  do  not  advo- 
cate large  parking  areas  and  boat  ramps  or 
streams  cleared  to  the  point  that  a  motor  may 
be  operated  at  full  throttle.  A  certain  amount 
of  hardship  is  often  necessary  to  develop  appre- 
ciation for  a  thing.  A  boat  road  should  make  it 
possible  to  fish  a  section  of  stream,   not  easy. 

Population  manipulation  or  control  can  be  prac- 
ticed when  necessary  but  it  is  limited  by  the 
size  of  the  stream.  If  population  studies  indicate 
that  a  segment  or  the  entire  population  of  a 
stream  should  be  removed,  we  can  accomplish 
the  task  in  most  small  streams.  Chemical  and 
mechanical  methods  are  used,  separately  or  to- 
gether, to  achieve  the  desired  results. 

There  are  other  management  techniques,  some 
perhaps  more  important  than  those  listed  here, 
but  space  limitations  preclude  discussing  them 
all.  More  attention  is  being  given  to  stream  man- 
agement of  late  and  advances  are  being  made.  Re- 
search projects  studying  water  quality,  food  or- 
ganisms, fish  populations,  and  fishing  gear  are 
conducted  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission.  These  studies  will  increase  our 
knowledge  and  help  to  develop  new  and  better 
management  methods. 

A  positive  program  to  preserve  our  streams  is 
needed.  The  best  method  of  achieving  this  might 
be  the  creation  of  some  type  of  watershed  zoning 
board.  Theoretically,  such  a  board  would  have  the 
power  to  recognize  streams  of  high  esthetic  value 
or  recreational  potential.  It  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  prevent  any  action  deemed  physically 
or  esthetically  detrimental  to  a  stream.  It  should 
be  empowered  to  appropriate  lands  for  parks  and 
access.  This  might  sound  like  another  way  of  in- 
fringing upon  the  rights  of  an  individual,  but 
perhaps  it  is  justified.  Traditionally,  land  may 
be  appropriated  for  public  use  such  as  highways. 
Why  not  for  access  to  a  public  stream?  Zoning 
ordinances  in  cities  prohibit  certain  uses  of  prop- 
erty because  they  present  dangers  to  the  public 
safety,  health  or  welfare.  Could  not  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  public  stream  be  effected  by  the  same 
method  ?  * 


This  is  a  good  example  of 
a  stream  that  has  been  un- 
changed by  man.  In  the 
scenic  bend  shown,  jutting 
sand  and  gravel  bars  re- 
flect the  flow  of  water  at 
different  stages.  Some- 
times covered  during  pe- 
riods of  high  water,  they 
form  shallow  pools  of  dif- 
ferent design  during  pe- 
riods of  low  water,  offer- 
ing sanctuarv  for  voung 
fish. 


ird   of   the   month 


Terns,  sometimes  known  as  "sea  swallows", 
are  long-winged,  relatively  slender  members 
of  the  gull  family.  In  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  characters,  the  straight  pointed  bills 
and  comparatively  short  legs  generally  serve  to 
separate  the  terns  from  the  more  robust,  hook- 
billed,  longer  legged  gulls.  The  tern's  bill  is  held 
at  a  downward  angle  as  it  cruises  along  looking 
for  food  and  it  characteristically  plunges  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  fish,  instead  of  feed- 
ing on  the  surface  as  sea  gulls  generally  do. 

The  graceful  Forster  Tern  which  is  often  seen 
in  the  coastal  areas  is  rather  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  much  less  common,  Common  Tern. 
About  the  same  size,  both  of  these  species  exhibit 
a  "black  cap"  on  the  head  during  the  breeding 
season,  although  in  winter  the  Forster  Tern  has 
only  a  black  patch  extending  through  the  eye  area 
but  not  completely  around  the  back  of  the  head  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Common  Tern.  Immatures 
and  plumage  moults  tend  to  further  confuse  the 
identification  of  these  birds.  There  are  several 
distinguishing  features  however  which  can  be 
helpful  to  the  amateur  ornithologist,  such  as  the 
basal  portion  of  the  bill  being  more  yellowish- 
orange  rather  than  reddish,  the  primaries  or 
flight  feathers  being  lighter  rather  than  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  wing  surface,  the  underparts 
being  white  rather  than  pearl  gray,  etc.  The 
rump  is  white.  The  outer  web  of  the  deeply 
forked  tail  is  white  and  the  inner  web  gray  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  color  pattern  of  the  tail  of 
the  Common  Tern.  It  has  a  different  flight  pat- 
tern too,  using  a  more  rapid  movement  than  the 
slower,  deeper,  wing  stroke  of  the  Common  Tern. 

The  Forster  Tern  is  a  common  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  coastal  parishes  and  also  may  be  seen 
elsewhere  throughout  the  state  during  the  winter 
season. 

These  birds  are  fairly  common  nesters  in  the 
coastal  areas  and  in  contrast  to  many  of  their 
relatives  they  actually  do  construct  fairly  well 
built  nests  of  grasses  and  other  marsh  plants 
rather  than  just  laying  their  eggs  in  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  sand.  These  nests  may  be  placed 
on  the  banks  of  small  islands  or  along  the  shore, 
on  the  tops  of  old  muskrat  houses,  or  on  mats  or 
windrows  of  dead  marsh  vegetation.  The  3  or  4 
buffy  or  olive  colored  eggs  have  numerous  small- 


FORSTER  TERN 

Sterna  forsteri 


brown  spots  or  markings.  While  there  may  be 
several  pairs  nesting  in  the  same  general  vicinity 
they  are  not  colonial  nesters. 

The  newly  hatched  young  may  stay  around  the 
nest  for  a  few  days  but  they  can  swim  quite  well 
and  the  solicitous  parents  usually  move  them 
away  before  too  long. 

Continuing  in  its  determination  to  be  different 
from  its  relatives  the  Forster  Tern  may  shift 
from  its  fishing  activities  and  sweep  over  the 
marshlands  catching  dragonflies  and  other  large 
insects.  At  times  these  comprise  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  food,  especially  during  the  breed- 
ing season. 

Fishermen  often  use  terns  as  guides  to  the  pres- 
ence of  large  game  fish  since  these  force  small 
fish  to  the  surface  where  they  are  spotted  by  the 
birds  who  will  circle  the  spot,  diving  to  catch  the 
prey  thus  exposed.  * 


RETURN   REQUESTED 

Louisiana   Wild  Life  and   Fisherie 

400   Royal  Street 

Xew    Orleans,   Louisiana      70130 


MILES  OF  WATERWAYS, 
INLAND  LAKES,  BAYS 
AND  COASTAL  WATERS 
ATTRACT  BOATERS 


Getting  Ready  For  Boatim 


This  is  a  typical  scene  in  Louisiana  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Louisiana  has 
well  over  70,000  registered  pleasure 
boats.  This  family  is  readying  their 
boating  and  fishing  gear  for  the 
summer  months.  An  important  part 
of  getting  ready  is  checking  on  safety 
equipment  and  life  preservers. 


